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BERHARD FABER offers a series of lessons in camouflage 
designed expressly for classroom use. In portfolio, these pro- 
gressive charts present an easy, concise approach to the use of 


camouflage art for military and civilian protection. 


“Color in Camouflage” was developed especially for Eberhard Faber 
by Professor William A. Rose and Mr. Robert Lee Corsbie, graduates 
of the Army Engineers’ Camouflage Schoo! at Fort Belvoir, Virginia. 
At New York University they jointly conduct courses in Basic and 
Advanced Camouflage. 


This series of lessons, in color, will prove invaluable to == 


teachers active or entering this new field. Drawings and r Fab 
Eberhard ‘ 


text are presented in detail. The choice and use of essen- Greenpoi® yenue. sal ne 
, ; , 7 cos" 
tially correct colors are illustrated and discussed. Teachers 7 , Send, without 
e 
of accredited high schools and art schools are invited to | Color in Camoullag 
“u re) 


send for the new portfolio, free. | 
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WITH JUST TWO PENCILS 


The wide variety of values in this drawing by 
Kautzky are all effected with Venus Drawing Pencils 
2B and 6B... . The flat point of a Venus 6B pro- 
duces the dark background behind the house—in 
short, broad, curved strokes in various directions. 
Note how carefully the light and dark values are 
contrasted and that the sharpest contrast is at the 
point of interest, the house. . . . Water is indicated 
by Venus 2B. The strokes begin lightly and deli- 
cately, increase in pressure at the middle, taper off 
lightly again. 
More artists, draftsmen, architects and engineers 
= use Venus Drawing Pencils 
than any other make, because 
they know they can rely on 
Venus Drawing for smoothness, 
strength and unvarying con- 
sistency of grading. 
Are you using Venus Drawing 
Pencils? We will be glad to 
send you two free samples in 
any degrees you like. Simply 
mail us the coupon below. 










Pees. 115 


American Pencil Company 
Dept. 120, 500 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
In Canada: Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., Toronto 

Please send FREE samples of the two grades circled: 

9H - 8H - 7H - 6H - SH- 4H - 3H- 2H- H-F- HB-B - 28 - 3B - 48 - 58 - 68 
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The Growlery 


This whimsical sobriquet “The Growlery’”’ was coined by Charles Dickens as 
a fitting name for his study. We adopt it to serve here as an outlet for the 
opinions and emotions of our readers. Please address your letters to: The 
Growlery Editor, American Artist, 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


Yank — Overseas 


The following poem was sent to 
us from Cpl. James Antonio 
Rozzi who is with the Armed 
Forces somewhere overseas. He 
wants to “let folks know that 
we who are engaged in warfare 


have not forgotten art alto- 
gether.” 
American Artist—U. S. Army 


Darkness veils the canvas rows 
of this drab tent city, 
In calm retreat to rest and 
dreams. 
Amidst the 
men, 

A lonely soldier stares the dark, 

As, in the cool and whispering 
night, 

The canvas softly sways 

His eyes, far from the strain of 
gun sights, 

Pray in the cathedral of artful 
imagination 

As, upon the canvas, he paints 
a masterpiece. 


slumber of tired 


Every night a work of art; 
Overy night after lights out; 

When Taps becomes an inspira- 
tion, 

When memories and contempla- 
tion 

Mix in blending colors on his 
pallet ; 

When future becomes a 
tiful model, 

The brush is stroked upon the 
canvas, 


beau- 


Then he sleeps in satisfaction; 

A day complete, another con- 
tribution 

For the gallery of an 
dreaming soul. 


artist’s 


A “Must” in Puerto Rico 
Sir: 

In order that I do my share 
that the mails of Uncle Sam be 
not overloaded with unneces- 
sary packages, periodicals, etc., 
I am cutting my usual subscrip- 
tions from three art magazines 
to one. 

There is one Art Magazine 
that is essential and that is the 
American Artist. I am_ not 
waiting for the arrival of the 
notice of the expiration of the 
subscription, but am sending in 
my renewal now. For me the 
American Artist is a MUST 
There is nothing equal to it in 
keeping up with the “doings” 
on the mainland “es 

Joseph C. Thomas, 
Univ. of Puerto Rico 


Durgin Lets Off Steam 
Friends: 

I want to thank you for your 
recent articles on my favorite 
of all arts, wood engraving. It 
sure is nice to know what the 
other fellow is doing and you 
should please everyone with 
your varied subjects. A mighty 
fine magazine and a pair of 
editors that can’t be beat! 

This letter had to be written 
to let off steam, my enthusiasm 
was getting out of bounds. Lets 
have more of the graphic arts 
from time to time, and so help 
keep my pressure up to turn 
out good work. 

H. C. Durgin, Springfield, Mass. 


From Sitka 


From Walter A. Petri, of Sitka, 
Alaska, comes an interesting ac- 
count of a poster project among 
the soldiers in that far away 
corner of our country. Space 
forbids more than this brief 
acknowledgment and a reminder 
for our readers that art follows 
our troops wherever they go on 
their march to victory. 


Washington Subscriber 
Sir: 

I appreciate your signing for 
me merely as “Washington Sub- 
scriber” since you used my let. 
ter to you, without permission 
to start your Growlery column 
(See “Sordid Outlook,” Jan 
1943) Just the same, since | 
have been labeled cowardly by 
two of your readers, I think it 
only fair that I be allowed to 
show that I am not afraid to 
sign my name. 

It probably was the sex in 
your Dec. cover that disgusted 
me. It always seems sort of un- 
fair—like hiding behind wom- 
en’s skirts—to flaunt sex in a 
hideous aspect. We women are 
not asking to be used as ex- 
cuses—or even as reasons for 
fighting this terrible war! There 
are many deep and just as 
poignant scenes that can be de- 
picted without outraging any- 
one, except the enemy, perhaps; 
thereby keeping women invio- 
late in even our pictures. 

It only adds to the bestiality 
of humankind to flaunt such 
thoughts; and I do not believe 
that even the coarser natures 
such as those of the two who 
replied to me so venomously— 


should be_ gratified in their 
sturdy ability (shall we call 
it?) to “face ugliness and 
facts.” 


Being the wife of a Navy 
Captain—I realize that we're at 
war all right! 

B. M. Wheelock 
Washington, D. C 


The Controversy Continues 
Sir: 


I note that many of your 
readers have been hopping on 
a correspondent signing himself 
“Washington Subscriber’ who, 
in your January Growlery, com- 
plained about a feature article 
on war posters in your Decem- 
ber issue. Of course the story 
was shocking, as it was in- 
tended to be. My purpose in 
writing is to voice agreement 
with this Washington Sub- 
scriber. I am sure that many 
of your readers, like myself, 
subscribe to an art magazine as 
a sort of spiritual refuge from 
the stresses of these terrible 
days. We cannot be thinking 
of the war every minute of our 
waking lives. God knows we 
are having enough hooks put 
in us by every known agency of 
communication. Can’t we at 
least find a peaceful interlude 
in the pages of an art maga- 
zine? It seems to me that the 
real justification of an _ art 
magazine in these times lies in 
the creative and _ restorative 
process of art—that is why ! 
find American Artist important 
to me now. Perhaps this pro- 
test is unnecessary as, with the 
exception of that December 
number, war has not been per- 
mitted to intrude overmuch. 

E. B. L., Tacoma, Wash 
@ Don’t Worry! Ed. 


What Do You Think? 

No great artist ever sees 
things as they really are. If he 
did he would cease to be an 
artist. 

Oscar Wilde 


The true artist will let his 
wife starve, his children £0 
barefoot, his mother drudge for 
his living at seventy, sooner 
than work at anything but his 
art. G. B. Shaw 


Artists are, on the average, 


less happy than men of science. 
Bertrand Russet 


American Artist 
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Too Much Sugar! 


Sir: 
{I think Ernest Hamlin Bak- 
ers “Time” Cover portraits are 
most effective and I have kept 
a good many of them. But the 
recent article in your magazine 
(Feb.) on the artist, with its 
uncritical praise of Mr. Baker’s 
work is really putting it on 
with a trowel. 

Mr. Baker is a fine craftsman 
but his technic is remindful of 
the legendary Procrustes, he fits 
everybody to his particular 
length of bed, more specifically 
he makes ’em look rugged, 
rocky and crazy. Fortunately 
most prominent sitters are mid- 
dle-aged men, only once he got 
a smooth and boyish face to do 
—General De Gaulle—and the 
result was scurrilous. 

John Maass, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Collector's Item 


Remember our account in this 
column (March) of Peter 
Helck’s Automobile Museum? It 
brought a rather startling result 
—an offer by Willis Shook, Dir. 
of the Art Institute of Pitts- 
burgh, of a 1926 Rolls-Royce 
Sedan. This, “in exchange’”’ 
wrote Mr. Shook, “for my ad- 
miration and enjoyment of Mr. 
Helck’s work which has been 
and is worth fully $33,000, the 
valuation I put on my old Rolls- 
Royce.” Conversations between 
Shook and Helck are now in 
progress, the principal difficulty 
to the consummation of the deal 
being transportation. However, 
we shall expect someday to see 
this masterpiece reposing in 
Helck’s Museum at Boston Cor- 
ners, New York. 

When we pension our own 
1930 Packard coupe, Pete—well, 
that’s looking ahead pretty far! 


Nine Dozen Pies 


Mrs. Jan M. Jansen of Saulte 
Ste. Marie, Mich., has rather be- 
latedly renewed her subscription 
to AMERICAN ARTIST. On her 
renewal she gave this reason for 
her delay: “The negro soldiers 
have been treated rather shab- 
bily by the citizens of the Soo 

hence my service, gratis, of 3 
and 4 days a week baking 
cookies and pies in their USO 
kitchen. Average 56 doz. cookies 
and 9 doz. pies per week—work- 
ing about 9 hours each day, 
driving 12 miles; and even 20 
below zero did not stop me. 
I’m not a youngster, either.—Is 
that a reason for my delay? 
P.S. Mr. J. works from 10 to 19 
hrs. per day.” 


More Soldier Portraits 


The account of Norman Kent’s 
portrait sketches of men in the 
Armed Service has_ brought 
news of other artists who are 
doing similar work throughout 
the country. Among them is 
Henry White Taylor, director of 
Clearwater Art Museum, who 
has done more than 200 pencil 
portraits of Air Corps Trainees. 
He has done as many as 7 in an 
evening—each one taking from 
20 to 40 minutes. Mr. Taylor 
also has opened, for’ service 
men, free art classes in the 
Clearwater School of Art. 


Another interesting account 
of portrait sketches at the 
U.S.0. comes from Mark V. 


Hannaford of the Toledo Times 
(Ohio). He spends 4 hours Sun- 
day afternoon sketching 12 to 
15 service men each week. He 
tries out different mediums for 
effects and speed and “gets 
quite a kick out of it knowing 
how anxious the men are to get 
pictures home to their folks or 
sweethearts.” 
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-BER-LY 
DRAWING PENCILS 


SMOOTH!—That’s the word for it— 
smooth as a KIM-BER-LY, the way a 
fighter plane slips through space with 
lightning speed. 


This entire drawing was accomplished 
with a Kim-ber-ly 4B Drawing Pencil. 
The smooth rich blacks and delicate 
grays demonstrate the versatility of just 
one of these 17 Kim-ber-ly degree 
pencils. Then, too, General’s Carbo-Weld 
process strengthens the lead — lessens 
time-wasting breakage. 


Why don’t you TRY A KIM-BER-LY? 


You have 17 degrees from which to select, 
(6B to 9H). Write Dept. A., sending us your 
name and address, with that of your supply 
dealer, for a free trial pencil, 


Wakirs of Gare Pancile since 1869 
General Pencil Company 


JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 








BULLETIN BOARD 


WHERE TO SHOW 


ALLENTOWN, PA., Lehigh Art Alliance. May 1-31. 
Sth Annual Spring Exhibit. For members. All 
mediums. Fee: $1 for membership. No Jury. 
No prizes. Work due April 26, at Muhlenberg 
Univ. Galleries. Paul Wieand, Guth Station, 
Allentown. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Albright Art Gallery. May 5-31. 
Artists of Western New York, Sth Annual. For 
artists of Western New York. Mediums: oil. 
drawing, watercolor, pastel, prints, sculpture & 
ceramics. Jury. Cash prizes. Entray cards due 
May 14; works, May 22. Mrs. Laurie Kaldis, 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CANTON, OHIO, Canton Art Institute. May 1-31. 
10th Annual May Show. For present and for- 
mer residents of Stark and adjoining counties. 
All mediums. Fee: $1 for non-members of In- 
stitute. Jury. Prizes: War Bonds and Stamps. 
Works due April 23. Attach entry cards 3x5 
with name, address, price. Lillian H. Schaff- 
ner, Canton Art Institute, 1717 Market Ave., 
N., Canton, 0. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Art Center of Chicago. May 6-29. 
Society of Typographic Arts Exhibition of Chi- 
cago Design in Printing. Mediums: all classifi- 
cations of printing done in Chicago and vicinity 
during 1942. Jury. Certificate awards for each 
classification. Edward FF. Sullivan, 230 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Ohio Galleries, including Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati & Cleveland. Monthly, Nov. °43 
to June '44. Ohio Watercolor Society's 19th 
Annual Circuit Exhibit. For Ohio-born artists 
or residents. Medium: watercolor. Jury. Hon- 
orable Mentions. Entry cards and works due 
early in Oct. Mrs. Robert M. Gatrell, Sec’y, 
1492 Perry Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS., North Shore Galleries. 
June 27-Sept. 12. North Shore Art Assn. 21st 
Exhibit. For all artists. Mediums: oil, water- 
color, prints & sculpture. Jury. Prizes: $100 
for best oil; $25, watercolor. Entry cards & 
works due June 11. Mrs. L. Edmond Klotz, 
Ledge Road, East Gloucester, Mass. 


HARTFORD, CONN., Avery Memorial. May 1-16. In- 
dependent Painters & Sculptors of Hartford. For 
all artists over 16 yrs. Mediums: oil, water- 
color, black & White. No jury. Edith Smith 
Popular Prize. Works due Apr. 24. Miss Mary 
A. Dunne, 71 Asylum St., Hartford. Conn. 


IRVINGTON, N. J., Art and Museum Assn. May 2-23. 
For all U. S. artists. Mediums: oil, watercolor, 
sculpture, black & white. Fee: $1. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due Apr. 24. Miss May E. 
Baillet, Sec’y, Irvington Art and Museum Asso- 
ciation, 1064 Clinton Ave., Irvington, N. J. 


LOWELL, MASS., Whistler's Birthplace Year-Round 
Exhibition. For professional artists. All mediums. 
Exhibition 6 to 8 weeks. Fee $1.50 per pic- 
ture and express. John G. Wolcott, Vice-Pres., 
Whistler House, 236 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Museum of Fine Arts. May 
3-31. Watercolor Society of Alabama Annual 
dury Show. For all American artists. Medium: 
watercolor. $1 fee for non-members (Service 
men free). Jury. Prizes; extra award for artists 
in the Service. Entry cards due Apr. 24; works 
by Apr. 28. Joseph Marino-Merlo, Pres. c/o 
Dept. of Applied Art, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn, Ala. 


NANTUCKET, MASS., Easy Street Gallery. Aug. 1-31. 
Summer Exhibition. For artists who have worked 
in Nantucket. Mediums: oil, watercolor, etching, 
block prints, miniatures, sculpture. Jury. No 
prizes. Works due by July 15. Mrs. Herbert R. 
Crane, Mgr., Easy St. Gallery, Nantucket, Mass. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., A.C.A. Gallery. June 13-July 3. 
Artists League of America’s ‘Artists in War Pro- 
duction” Exhibition. For all artists engaged in 
war work. Ali mediums. Entry cards and en- 
tries must be submitted May 29th: 2 P.M. to 
S$ P.M. at A.C.A. Gallery. For information: 
Artists League of America, 13 Astor Place, New 
York City. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Print Club, Apr. 30-May 20. 
20th American Etching & Engraving Annual. For 
all American artists. Mediums: etching, dry- 
point, mezzotint, aquatint, etc. Fee 50c. Jury. 
Prize: $75. Entry blanks and works due Apr. 
21. Print Club, 1614 Latimer Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Butler Art Institute, May 14- 
June 13. First Biennial Ceramic Show, Youngs- 
town Junior League. Ipen to residents and 
former residents of Ohio. Mediums: Ceramics. 
No fee. Jury. Prizes: $150. Entry cards & 
works due May 2. Ruth Baldwin, Sec'y, Butte: 
Art Institute, Youngstown, Ohio. 





SCHOLARSHIPS & AWARDS 


GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, NEW 
YORK: Fellowships of $2,500 for one year's re- 
search or creative work in fine arts. For U. S. 
citizens 25 to 40 years of age. Candidates 
must present plans for proposed study. Appli- 
cations due by Oct. 15. Henry A. Moe, Sec’y 
Gen’!l, John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation, 551 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE, Eighth Annual 
National High School Competition. Scholarships 
covering full tuition and half tuition will be 
awarded the winners. Open to high school 
students graduating in the winter or spring of 
1943. Entries must be received by May 15. 
Entry blanks mailed upon request. Kansas City 
Art Institute, 4419 Warwick Blvd., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


KATE NEAL KINLEY MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP, 
One academic year (10 mos.) of study under a 
program approved by the Committee. The place 
of study may be in any approved educational 
institution or with an approved private master. 
Open to graduates of the College of Fine and 
Applied Arts of the Univ. of Illinois and to 
graduates of similar institutions of equal edu- 
cational standing whose principal or major 
studies have been in music, art or architecture. 
(Applicant must be not more than 24 yrs. on 
June Ist.) Applications must be received by 
May Ist. For details and application blanks 
write to Mr. Rexford Newcomb, Chairman, Kate 
Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowship Comm., Urbana, 
Ilinois. 


MAINE: SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART, 
PORTLAND: One year’s free tuition in the regu- 
lar Art Course will be awarded through com- 
petition. For seniors in the high schools of 
Maine. Examples of work must be submitted 
by July 17. Write to School of Fine and 
Applied Art, 97 Spring Street, Portland, Me. 


MONTICELLO COLLEGE, ALTON: Ten scholarships of 
$200 each are available to talented students in 
any one of the fine arts fields. Students must 
submit samples of their work and meet entrance 
requirements of the college. Work due May 1. 
A. N. Sullivan, Dir. of Admissions, Monticello 
College for Women, Alton, Ill. 


NEW YORK: CENTRAL PARK SCHOOL OF ART: 
Twelve half-scholarships will be awarded through 
competition to high school graduates—3 in 
Commercial Art; 3 in Fashion Illustration; 3 in 
Story Ilustration; 3 in Fine Arts. Those com- 
peting must bring samples of their work to the 
school on May 29 between 9 A.M. and 12 noon. 
Arthur Black, Director, 58 West 57th Street, 
New York City. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE: The College of 
Fine Arts announces the following scholarships 
to be granted by competition on July 10: Art— 
one $400 and four $200 scholarships; Architec- 
ture—one $400 and four $200 scholarships. 
Entries due July 1; applications for entrance 
will not be considered after June 25. Dean H. 
L. Butler, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse Univ., 
Syracuse, New York. 


VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, RICHMOND: 
Three fellowships are offered to artists or art 
students (under 38 years of age) born in Vir- 
ginia or residents of that state for 5 yrs. Awards 
will be made on merit, plus need. Applications 
due June 1. Fer blanks & complete informa- 
tion write to Mrs. Jno. Garland Pollard, Dir., 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON. Two 
$360 and three $180 four-year scholarships in 
career painting leading to the Bachelor of Arts 
degree and certificate in Art Education. Course 
given by the Phillips Memorial Gallery Art 
School. Art treasures of Washington utilized in 
program. For details write to Pres. Paul F. 
Douglass, The American University, Washington, 
D. C. 


COMPETITIONS 


McCANDLISH AWARDS for 1943 will be given for the 
four best sketches advertising U. S. War Bonds 
and Stamps or the American Red Cross. Prizes 
will total $1,000; Ist prize a $500 War Bond. 
Entries due before May 1. H. A. Speckman, 
McCandlish Lithograph Corp., Roberts Ave. & 
Stokley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MURAL COMPETITION: $4,500 award for mural de- 
sign in oil medium for Springfield, Mass. Museum 
of Fine Arts Library. For artists resident ir 
Canada, Mexico & U. S. Closing date May 24, 
1943. Frederick B. Robinson, Dir.. Museum of 
Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 

30AP SCULPTURE: $1.120 in cash prizes for sculp- 
tures in ltvory soap. Advanced amateur, senior, 
junior & group classification. Closes May 15 
Nat'l Soap Committee, 80 E. 11th St., New York, 
A 
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GEORGIA O’KEEFFe 


This distinguished American painter will 
be the subject of our feature article in the 
June number. A profoundly original artist, 
Miss O'Keeffe has produced pictures that 
some call great and others do not under- 
stand. Soon after the start of her career 
she gave up painting. She realized that 
she couldn’t paint a better Hals than Hals 
painted or a better Sargent than Sargent, 
or even a better Meissonier. So she saw 
no reason to go on turning out picture after 
picture along traditional lines. 

Then she learned about Arthur W. Dow, 
the great student of Oriental art who, 
through his teaching, was bringing a new 
creative spirit into American art. She be- 
came a student in his classes and discovered 
a new world of art expression. She said, 
“T found I could say things with color and 
shapes that I couldn’t say in any other 
way—things I had no words for.” 

Just how Miss O’Keeffe’s vision became 
oriented and her work directed into ex- 
perimental and original channels will be de- 
scribed in the article. It will throw light 
upon the purpose behind these—to many— 
strange canvases of bleached bones and 
calico roses; severe simplifications of ar- 
chitectural and landscape motives; star- 
tlingly enlarged hollyhocks, iris and orchids; 
pure abstractions. If these paintings are 
strange they are beautiful and inspiring; 
provocative too, as all original expression 
is certain to be. No reader who thinks of 
art as a glorious adventure will want to 
miss this O’Keeffe number—with color. 


GEORGE PRICE 

After O’Keeffe you will turn, in your 
June number, to the story of one of 
America’s great graphic humorists. Doubt- 
less -you know George Price’s hilarious 
drawings. Perhaps you’ve wondered what 
kind of person the creator of—for instance 
—The Saga of the Floating Man could be. 
So have we. We are as curious as you to 
learn whether he was born whacky or if, 
in his tender years, he was kicked by a 
mule. And we are going way over into 
New Jersey to find out. If we ever get back 
we shall give you, in June, all the print- 
able facts—well, most of them—about this 
paragon and all his works. 


GEORGE MILLER 


In June also we want to take you into 
an absolutely unique establishment. George 
Miller’s place at 3 East 14th Street in New 
York has been a mecca for lithographic 
artists for many years. From Miller they 
get their stones, and back to Miller they 
go when they have drawn upon them. Often 
they do their work right in his rambling 


studio. Under his watchful eye many a 
famous artist has made his first litho- 
graphs. George Miller, master lithog- 
rapher, printed the first work of George 


Bellows; and most of the drawings of the 
contemporary American school are inked 
and pressed in his shop. Whenever you see 
a superlatively fine lithograph you may be 
quite certain that, whoever the artist, 
George Miller had a hand in it. 





U. S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION needs multilith 
cameramen-platemakers and press operators for 
Federal Agencies. Civil Service requirements 
have been modified in order to secure appli- 
cants who must be 16 years or over—no maxi- 
mum age limit. Women are being employed also. 
Applications available at first- and second-class 
post offices, the Commission's regional offices, or 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington. 
D. C., should be sent to the Commission's 
Washington office. 
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GIMBELS 


(PHILADELPHIA) 
reports on 


1. HI-TEST Oil & Water 


Colors Lead all other brands 
at Gimbel’s important art ma- 
terials department. “What's 
behind this popularity?” 
our inquiring camera re- 
porter asked the art 
supply buyer. Said he, 
“It’s because HI-TEST 
colors give the artist what he wants—Perma- 
nency. Smooth Brushing Quality. Brilliancy 
of Color—in short, they give the artist big 
value at small cost.” 
























Test Grind 
To Proot-Check Texture 


ae 


2. Behind tho Scenes 


in the vast, modern 
plant of the American 
Artists’ Color Works, 
Inc., the color-wise 
chemists who have 
made Sargent Colors 
famous for quality, su- 
pervise the production 
‘of the more popular- 
priced HI-TEST Oil 
and Water Colors. For 
example, each batch of 
3. From Coast to Coast student the 100% genuine pig- 
artists and venerable N. A.’s:; dealers ments used for HI- 
and instructors say, “HI-TEST’S high TEST Oil Colors is 


& FREY, Los Angeles 


quality belies its low price.” Dis-  pre-tested for tinting 
played in windows of leading art strength, for light fast- 
distributors, Schwabacher & Frey ness, texture. drying 


(Los Angeles) is a wide range of 
Sargent and HI-TEST Colors by 
Sargent: - oil colors, water 
colors, tempera, water base silk 
screen sets, poster colors. 
crayons and pastels. 


quality, ete. 


‘ 


4. As Recom- 


mended by the 
AMERICAN 
ARTISTS’ PRO.- § 
FESSIONAL Ogu, 
LEAGUE, HI-TEST “= 

COLORS are labeled for art- 
tists’ protection with full speci- 
fications of contents. Look for 
HI-TEST at your favorite dealer. 


h Sar Psy: 
1” American Artists’ Color Works, Inc. 


Sargent Bidg., 5601 First Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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KENNETH 





BATES 


I enwecticut hisdliiee m paints the granite a of old hws england® 


Shortly after the hurricane of 1938 had swept our 
Eastern Coast, leaving ruined buildings and prostrate 
trees in its wake, Kenneth Bates was greeted by a 
gushing acquaintance who exclaimed, “Oh, Mr. Bates, 
now I suppose you will paint the hurricane.” “Great 
Scott, madam,” retorted a bystander, “hasn’t he been 
doing that for years?” 


Kenneth Bates had indeed become identified with 
brokendown trees which he found in abandoned or- 
chards and painted with a fragrant melancholy. These 
dead and dying apple trees, mementos of a vigorous 
husbandry of bygone days, have inspired a whole series 
of pastels and oils in which he has tried to express 
what he feels about “the granite base of old New Eng- 
land.” “‘And for all this,” as Melville Upton once wrote 
in the New York Sun, “he has not had to travel, not 
gone abroad to get a hint of the latest fashions in ex- 
pression, or followed the tourist guides in search of 
awe-inspiring themes. In fact, the raw material is 
found literally in his own back yard. But then that 
back yard is in Mystic, Connecticut, the most variedly 
paintable spot on the entire New England coast, as 
Charles E. Davis discovered decades ago. Somehow, 
that spot, with its low hills edging back from the salt 
water, its stark houses clinging to the grudging soil 
and its remnants of old forests that have managed to 
survive amid the outcropping granite ledges, seems to 
embody the very spirit of New England. And it is this 
spirit that the artist seems to have caught and em- 
bodied in solemn and plastic harmonies.” 


In Winter Bates gives us a reasonably accurate rep- 
resentation of the abandoned orchard in his back yard, 
as seen from the windows of his Mystic home and 
studio. The broken apple tree in the right center has 
been the inspiration of many canvases. 


Not content with going out into his orchard to 
paint, Bates brings the orchard indoors. From the 
wreckage of fallen branches and decayed trunks he 
picks up fragments and carries them into his studio. 
Here, combined with various other bits of nature, they 
serve as motives for a series of still lifes in oil or 
pastel. “I tend more and more,” he observes, “to the 
simplest of material and that which is most familiar. 
Whenever I swell up to do a grandiose theme I become 
tiresome. After a futile effort to paint mountains and 
palm trees in California, I returned and painted a 
whole series of things in my own house and yard. 


“My effort is to abstract from the welter of land- 
scape the shapes and forms which I believe will serve 
best as symbols of New England, discarding whatever 
seems incidental. Then I do a series of perhaps a dozen 
pastels followed by three or four oils in which I try to 
find the most effective way to make them represent 
our Connecticut country. I have spent the past several 
years painting pictures using the deserted orchard 
theme with old gnarled apple trees either together or 
alone on a hillside or overgrown with encroaching 
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woods. Then there was a group of still lifes with dried 
oak leaves, sumac, golden rod, pine cones and apple 
branches; another of lilacs and horse chestnut leaves; 
another of giant boulders in deep woods. And of course 
the Wake of the Wind hurricane group. 


“IT carry along a dozen things at a time on the same 
fundamental theme; always trying to find what I need 
best to express one mood or another. Some come 
quickly; and some go through the most astonishing 
changes, emerging too changed to be the same picture. 


‘By and large the pastels are done from nature; 
about half the good ones are carried to completion, 
some are stopped half done and used as the basis for 
an oil. Often two or three are combined to make an 
oil. Another method of work is to paint one still life 
very realistically and another of the same material 
imaginatively, picking gestures and shapes and colors 
of leaves or branches with no thought of realistic 
rendering. The still life is always essentially of land- 
scape forms, never of the objet d’art variety. The 
landscape is, I hope, never merely a scene, though 
frequently painted direct from nature. 


“As to the proper method of work—in any medium 
—no one method is good for everyone,” says Bates. 
“A ready-made method, like a ready-made garment, is 
not likely ever to be a good fit. To be useful, a system 
ought to give free play to our strength and provide a 
check to our weakness. 


“To the students I usually suggest preliminary 
sketches to clarify their ideas. Unless we are exactly 
sure what our theme is we cannot be convincing to 
others. First the main theme can be very simply 
noted in line. This might be thought of as the melody. 
The next step is the disposition of form in space—the 
harmony. Then the color theme. If all these make 
some sense it is safe to say there is a picture in the 
making. If these problems are given much thought, 
even before any graphic study, the chance of success 
is much greater. With more experience the artist may 
do all this preparatory work mentally before starting 
to paint. 


“This preliminary study is particularly important 
in pastel painting because the execution has to be 
direct as in watercolor. In addition to the studies 
already recommended it is wise to experiment with any 
part that is difficult to render, so that the picture can 
be carried through without fumbling.” 


Bates is one of a very few painters who make seri- 
ous use of pastel. He likes it, and his landscapes done 
in this medium are popular. He says, “Pastel is a 
wonderful medium because it allows one to carry one’s 
theme through to completion quickly. Its danger 18 
that it may make one lazy. On the other hand it has 
the merit of forcing the artist to transpose, and thus 
make his work more creative.” 
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BATES 


Kenneth Bates was born in 
Haverhill, Mass., 1895. 
Studied at the Art Students 
League, New York, and the 
Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. Won the Cresson 
Traveling Scholarship and 
other prizes. Paintings fre- 
quently seen in important an- 
nual and traveling exhibitions 
of the United States and Can- 
ada and in one-man shows in 
New York and various cities. 
Represented in the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy and in the 
collection of International 
Business Machines. 


Reproductions by courtesy Grand 
Central Galleries. 


WINTER 
This canvas (above) is a relatively literal 
























impression of the view from Bates’ studio 
in Mystic, Conn. The old apple tree in the 
right center has served as the model for 
many pictures. 


FORGOTTEN ORCHARD 
In this striking canvas the artist symbol- 
izes the fragrant pathos of human hopes 
and struggles long abandoned. 


WAKE OF THE WIND 
This pastel is one of a series of pictures 
that followed in the wake of the 1938 
hurricane. 

FOURTEEN 
Kenneth Bates’ son posed for this picture 
which was chosen to represent Connecticut 
in the International Business Machines 
“Contemporary Art of the United States” 
Exhibition at the New York World’s Fair. 
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BATES 


BRANCH AND BOWL 


This pastel is a characteris- 
tic Bates still life. Often sorre 
fragment from the “forgottex 
orchard” is a dominant no‘e 
inthese pictures. The 
sketches illustrate the paint- 
er’'s approach: In 1, the line 
arrangement —or melody — 
Bates often relates his pic- 
torial conceptions to musical 
construction. Sketch 2 is con- 
ceived with the disposition of 
form in space (harmony). The 
drawings in 3 are for thorough 
acquaintance with details be 
fore beginning color work 
with the pastels. 





Asked to enlarge upon this, Bates explains that because 
the chalks cannot be mixed to match an exact color observed 
in nature (as is relatively possible with oil) the painter is 
literally compelled to interpret rather than copy. By way 
of elucidation he compares pastel medium to a good theat- 
rical stock company, and oil painting to the cinema. Be 
cause the moving picture has practically no limitations in 
action, setting or other physical properties, it seldom rises 
to the dignity of an art form so characteristic of a good 
stage performance which has to rely almost wholly upon a 
strictly creative approach. 


Bates prefers pastel board to papers. He tacks the board 
at the corners to regular stretcher strips for convenience 
in working. 


If the chalk gets too thick or if a dark is put in the wrong 
place, he tips the board forward and taps it lightly with a 
brush handle, making the loose chalk fall clear. If the dark 
remains, he brushes it (beware of rubbing) keeping the 
board tipped forward. If the dark still remains, he puts 
on a clear light color and brushes that off. This usually 
neutralizes the dark and leaves the area clean, ready to 
receive fresh pigment. 


He never uses fixatif and declares that when properly 
framed no harm can come to pastels. They withstand the 
shocks of handling in transit to and from exhibitions and 
are absolutely permanent. 


Kenneth Bates is typically Yankee. His ancestors, since 
the early sixteen-hundreds, have been Yankee teachers, 
preachers and farmers. Living most of his 47 years in 
New England, and much of it in Mystic, this stern but inti- 
mate country—with overtones of weird poetry, its forgotten 
orchards and deserted homesteads—holds him in its nostal- 
gic embrace. 


In 1923 Bates married Gladys Edgerly, who is now a well- 
known sculptor. She came into recent prominence when 
she won the Third Purchase Sculpture Prize for her Morn 
ing at the Artists for Victory show held at the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York. 
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NOVEMBER LIGHT PASTEL BY KENNETH BATES 


This pastel (22x28) symbolizes the “Granite Base of Old New Eng 
land” which motivates the artist's paintings of the coastal regions of 


Connecticut. Gnarled old apple trees and rock-studded landscapes 


are recurrent themes of his nostalgic portraits of a rigorous past. 
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THE WATERCOLORS ff 


WATERCOLOR During the past several years the watercolors of Frederic 
OF EQUESTRIAN STATUE Whitaker have been exhibited annually at Ferargil Galleries in 


OF GENERAL SHERMAN 
CENTRAL PARK 
NEW YORK 


New York, and with each new showing have brought recognition 
of increasing mastery of his chosen medium. Thus, Emily 
Genauer, writing in the New York World Telegram, says: 
“Whitaker is singularly free and spontaneous in his work... . 
Perhaps this is because of the clarity of his tone. Maybe it de- 
rives from the strong rhythms of his designs. Possibly it is due 
to their atmospheric quality. At any rate, they speak eloquently 
of his technical skill, of his imagination, and of his poetic, ro- 
mantic feeling toward nature.” McBride, in the New York Sun 
says that “Mr. Whitaker has a smooth and controlled technic in 
watercolor. His pictures ought to sooth and beguile picture- 
lovers who wish to keep their poise.” ® That last opinion ought 
to please Mr. Whitaker. It is precisely what he believes a picture 
ought to do. For him art has only one prime purpose: to add to 
the world’s store of beauty. This, indeed is the keystone of his 
life, as artist and man. While he recognizes that beauty is a 
matter of opinion, he specializes in that type of beauty which 
is within the experience of the common man who has not been 
art-educated out of his normal capacity for enjoying pictures 
that derive from nature, factually as well as spiritually. ® This 
does not mean that Whitaker merely skims off the surface beauty 
of nature; his watercolors go beyond pictorial expression because 
of his fine sense of design and his feeling for the significant in his 
subjects. ® He is a prolific worker and, although his painting 
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REDERIC WHITAKER 


hours are only such as a business man can steal from his desk, 
he manages to produce as much as many artists who devote their 
entire time and energy to painting. This, it will be recalled, was 
the experience of Charles Burchfield who declares that his annual 
output was as great while he was employed as a wallpaper de- 
signer as during the later years wholly given over to his brush. 
Like Burchfield, Whitaker started his career as a designer. For 
a number of years he was employed by Gorham and Tiffany as 
jewelry and metalware designer, specializing in ecclesiastical 
ware. Later he became owner of his own business, the produc- 
tion of church goods. In business he considers his most note- 
worthy accomplishment to be the part he played in the revolu- 
tionary transformation of the religious goods business to its 
present efficient and progressive condition. ® But painting is 
now Whitaker’s chief interest. He has a rather voracious appe- 
tite for varied subject matter which takes him on long journeys 
into unusual places. He has painted clouds from an airplane and 
has gone down into the caverns of Luray in Virginia to do a 
series of watercolors of their hidden beauties. He has painted 
the red mud flats of the Bay of Fundy and the marble quarries of 
Vermont; the steel mills of Pennsylvania and the streets of New 
York—his most recent series. The watercolors of industrial sub- 
jects on the Monongahela River are especially noteworthy. One 
of these, Basic Industry, captured the first prize at the Washing- 
ton Watercolor Club Show in 1942. Its motive is similar to that 
of Smoke and Drizzle reproduced here in color. 
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SMOKE AND DRIZZLE 





A RECENT WATERCOLOR (14x20) 


BY FREDERIC WHITAKER 
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WHITAKER 





STEEL TOWN 





MILL ON THE MONONGAHELA 


FREDERIC WHITAKER has a pleasing trait of seizing the essential 





character of a scene and then finding a color pattern and structural 
design that complements this character. At times his handling is BROWN’S BARN 
crisp with sharp definition, again it is loose with flooded areas of 
color that merge into each other, but in every case one receives the 
impression that each subject was felt to demand a svecial treatment. 


Margaret Bruening—Journal-American 
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Albert Dorne, descendant of a family many genera- 
tions in New York, was born in dire poverty in the 
shadow of Brooklyn Bridge. In his early teens he was 
seized by a driving ambition—the only scrious am- 
bition he has ever entertained. He determined to be- 
come a great commercial artist and make lots of money. 

Today, twenty-five years later, his dream has been 
realized. He is, in fact, one of the best and the highest 
paid in the field of advertising illustration. 

To reach this pinnacle he has overcome obstacles 
that might well have daunted even an Horatio Alger 
hero. As a boy he suffered with heart trouble and 
for a time was a tuberculosis patient in a city insti- 
tution. His formal education was ended in the 7th 
grade when he was compelled to seek his fortune in 
the business world. For a few years he performed 
such menial tasks as were open to a lad without special 
skills. All the time he was drawing—and dreaming. 
His principal god in the art world was J. C. Lyen- 
decker who, he had heard, was paid $1,000 for a single 
Arrow Collar illustration. 

When he was seventeen he tried to apprentice him- 
self to Saul Tepper, now a prominent illustrator but at 
that time chiefly occupied as a letterer. Tepper didn’t 
want an apprentice, couldn’t afford one, but Dorne, 
who was bent upon learning to letter, offered his serv- 
ices as sweep-up and errand boy for the privilege of 
picking up what he could in a professional way. Here 
was opportunity! 

In order to eat, Al secured a job as night shipping 
clerk with a neighboring business firm. He even man- 
aged to do some professional boxing. All this left him 
a bit short on sleep but that didn’t matter much; he 
was getting his feet on the first rungs of the ladder 
to fame. At the end of two vears he was good for $90 
a week as a letterer. 

The real foundation of Dorne’s career was laid in 
the five years that followed. During this period he 
worked with Alexander Rice whose studio was always 
busy with hack work of every description, including 
an account with a foreign language newspaper. He put 
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Drawing for an advertisement 
for Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc. 


- ya _AL er Story 


TOLD BY ERNEST W. WATSON 


in long hours, seven days a week, and slept in the 
studio which was in an office building. For many years 
this routine was not broken by a single vacation. How- 
ever, he developed an amazing drawing facility such as 
no art school training could have imparted. And speed! 
In Rice’s place deadlines chased each other around the 
clock with relentless urgency. Ten illustrations a day 





was not an uncommon stint—it was an eighteen-hour 
day! 

A day’s work! At the week’s end $300 or $400. Yes, 
Dorne was getting on. But he wasn’t getting a thou- 
sand dollars for a single drawing so he kept his eye 
on the future rather than the present. 

During that grind at Rice’s he had learned many 
things besides drawing. He learned how to “sell a 
headline” and he learned not to change his mind. This 
is italicised for emphasis because Dorne considers it 
particularly important. Changing one’s mind implies 
imperfect conception of the problem or lack of well- 
planned strategy before one picks up his brushes. And 
changing one’s mind wastes time; that is particularly 
abhorrent to a man who is conscious of the dollar 
value of a minute. 

Most of Dorne’s present attitudes and practices were 
acquired through sheer necessity in Rice’s studio—he 
never saw the inside of an art school. There simply 
was not time for mind-changing in the rush of work 
there. Neither was there time for experiments or 
preparatory studies. “Under such conditions,” says 
Dorne, ‘‘a fellow just has to learn to do his experiment- 
ing in his head and do it fast.” 

Dorne learned his lessons well. Today, so he main- 
tains, he never makes a substantial change in a draw- 
ing or painting. Once begun it is carried through ac- 
cording to original intention. He declares, further- 
more, that he can’t recall doing a drawing over. Nor 
does he play around with preliminary try-outs even 
for those thousand-dollar drawings. He mulls over the 
assignment until he has a clear and complete mental 
conception. Then he proceeds with a careful “compre- 
hensive” to show the client. Before beginning the final 

Text continued on page 30 
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“Hot—but not bothered” was the 
caption for this colored drawing for 
Havoline Oil, a full-page advertise. 
ment for The Texas Company. The 
drawing was the same size as the 
reproduction, 11 inches high. The 
detail, shown below at exact size of 
original, demonstrates Dorne’s me. 
ticulous handling of the smallest de. 
tail. 


Advertising drawing for American Airlines, Inc. 








Painting (in full color) for a page advertisement 
for Mobilgas, Socony-Vacuum. All of Dorne’s 
paintings are executed in colored inks. 


Illustration (in color) for REDBOOK MAGAZINE 
(April 1943). The original is 62x9 inches. 
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Illustration in color for a double-page spread in LOOK magazine (December 
29, 1942). The original was exact size of the reproduction—I11x21 inches. 


Brush and black-ink drawing for an Irving Trust Com- 
pany full-page advertisement. Dorne prefers a brush to 


pen or line work. Original drawing and line cut are 7x5 


SANKA CorFrER inches. 


SLEEP IGT A Liste Y, IS A NECESSITY, 





PUY US WAR SAVENDS BONDE AOD ST emer 


Sanka Coffee continuity. A full-page advertise- 
ment appearing in LIFE and other magazines. 


Color drawing for a Havoline Oil advertisement. 
The original was 9x92 inches. 
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TRANSFERRING the drawing to illustration board 
(2) was the next step. The drawing was black- 
ened on the back by a soft pencil. 


THE WORK was then ready for the brush. In 
6 Dorne is shown painting-in the shadows with 
black india ink. His drawing and modeling was 
all done in black and gray and the color (blue 
in this case) was brushed over all. The effect is 
brilliant and the shadows are transparent, dis- 
closing no hint of the black underpainting. Figure 
5 is a reproduction of the figure as rendered in 
black ink, betore the color had been applied. Fig- 
ure 4 is reproduced from the finished painting. 


DORNE scorns the use of airbrush; with his sable 
brush he can put the highest polish even on auto- 
mobiles and other objects demanding the smooth- 
est textures. 
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Demonstrating 
Albert Dorne's 


Drawing Practice 


FIRST comes the comprehensive sketch. This 
shown (much reduced) on opposite page (3) was 
made exact size of the page advertisement (10x14) 
and, of course, in full color. No preliminary 
studies preceded this comprehensive which was 
made to show the client. Lettering and type, 
pasted up with the colored drawing, gave the 
client an exact impression of the finished page. 


NEXT, Dorne made a very careful drawing of the 
figure, table, shirt and all other properties, using 
an H pencil on tracing paper. For characteriza- 
tion he relied upon pictorial scrap of which he 
has plenty in his files. He dressed his assistant 
in the Chinaman’s coat, posed him in desired ac- 
tion and had him photographed. The detail shown 
here (1) is slightly reduced from the original 
drawing. In illustration 6 this photogranvh is seen 
under Dorne’s left hand and inseparable cigar. 
Slipped under the edge of his illustration board 
we see a photograph of the wall telephone (up- 
per left corner) and one of the shirt with the flat- 
iron (upper right corner).. The matted comprehen- 
sive (center) lies underneath all. Dorne borrowed 
the iron and the spray gun from a Chinese laun- 
dry. The shirt was spread out uvon a table and 
photographed in his studio. 
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A FULL-PAGE 
ADVERTISEMENT FOR 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Irwin Wasey & Co. Agency 
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ROGER VERNAM has written a book. 


He calls it Drawing People for Fun. 
It will doubtless seem to many that 
sketching in public places is more fun 
for the gathering crowd of kibitzers 
than for the artist. But they might 
change their minds after reading the 
book; Vernam’s enthusiasm for the 
pleasures of sketching is contagious. 
These delights are described in var- 
ious passages in his book but none 
more convincingly than the following: 


“Sketching at the beach is all fun 
and gay adventure. You will enjoy 
drawing there becafise you will soon 
enter into the holiday spirit, free from 
the inhibiting constraints imposed on 
you in the studio. 

“It is true that some of us do not 
“are to get too close to swarming 
humanity. ‘We love people as long as 
we don’t have to live with them,’ it has 
been said. I don’t feel that way. When- 
ever I am worried, disconsolate, tired 
of living with myself, a good dose of 
Coney Island packed in with the 
squirming millions on a Sunday after- 
noon, is all the tonic I need. It is the 
best method I know for getting away 
from myself: sitting with a sketch- 
book surrounded on all sides by big, 
jovial, noisy families cavorting in the 
sand. Lovers embrace in blissful ob- 
livion of the attention they invite. 
Kids race madly through the maze of 
legs and arms, throwing sand and 
water indiscriminately in their wake. 
Fat mothers pass out endless sand- 
wiches to their ravenous offspring. It 
is huge, terrific, and free. 


“At first, overcome by the enormous 
quantity of subject matter all around 
me, I can only sit and stare happily, 
if confusedly, in all directions. Finally 
I am attracted to a little girl in pig- 
tails digging energetically with a min- 





DRAWING 
PEOPLE 


for fun 


iature shovel. I watch her for a minute 
and then, cautiously, begin to draw. 
Perhaps they won’t ... no, the child’s 
parents are already aware of the at- 
tention being showered on their prec- 
ious one. A proud papa waddles over 
to investigate. Mama wants to see, too. 
‘Peggie, look! The man’s drawing your 
picture. Look nice for the man, now. 
Stop wiggling so he can draw you.’ 
Embarrassed, Peggie stops playing 
and poses stiffly. Never mind, I have 
made some new friends. It is easy; we 
talk; perhaps I give them the sketch, 
if they ask for it. Perhaps I make a 
drawing of Peggie’s beautiful, older 
sister, when she comes dripping from 
the sea, tugging modestly at her scrap 
of a bathing suit in a vague effort to 
make it cover a body it was never in- 
tended to hide. How can one remain 
glum, self-absorbed, in such an atmos- 


phere?” 


Roger Vernam realizes, of course, 
that not every sketcher will delight in 
being “packed in with the squirming 
millions,” at least not at first. “Some 
readers,” he writes, “will not be able 
to imagine themselves seated among 
strangers, and, without permission, 
drawing certain of their number. For 
your sakes, though I hardly recom- 
mend it as a general practice, I shall 
describe the ‘shifty eye’ techniques. 

“They are only to be used during 
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those early stages of the game, when 
embarrassment and outright fear of 
detection may consume you, and ren- 
der you incapable of positive thought 
or action. When, after considerable 
experience, you learn that no one will 
persecute you for your acts, you may 
drop the childish subterfuges herein 
described. 

“When you learn, as we all do soon- 
er or later, that people are peace- 
loving, companionable, sympathetic 
creatures with only one distressing 
trait, an uncontrollable curiosity ... 
when you find that conversation with 
strangers is more fun than anything, 
and leads to interesting and amusing 
experiences, you will readily dispose 
of all pretense and camouflage. Until 
that time you may have to adopt what 
I call: 


The ‘Shifty Eye’ Techniques 

The self-evident purpose of the 
shifty eye is to confuse your model, 
if and when he becomes aware that 
you are looking at him, and suspects 
that it is he whom you are drawing. 
There are several methods of throw- 
ing him off the track. 


“The Roving Eye Never look 
steadily at one individual. Keep your 
eyes roving over a number of people. 
As your eyes pass by the person you 
have selected, take in a few details of 
his face, dress, or posture, and pass 
rapidly on down the line. On your re- 
turning sweep, scoop up as many more 
facts as you can hold. Repeat this, 
adding details to your sketch until it is 
finished. Nobody in that line of people 
will be sure that he is the one you are 
drawing. Even if they all suspect that 
they are victims, you are perfectly 
safe, for none will be sure enough to 
make an accusation. Probably no one 
will even notice you. 
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SHOWING HOW A STUDY 


WITH THE A/D OF A 
MANNEQUIN (2) 


“The ‘Alternate’ Technique—In this 
method you begin as you did in the 
first, with a series of roving glances 
over the field. When you have selected 
your subject, you immediately choose 
the man or woman next to him as an 
alternate. Leave space on your paper 
to include a sketch of the alternate, if 
and when necessary. It is good to have 
an alternate’s alternate, too, in case 
both of your models become conscious 
of your intentions. ‘““Now, you begin to 
draw model number one. If he is read- 
ing his paper, or dozing, you can look 
right at him without fear of reprisal. 
You are prepared at a moment's 
notice, should he open his eyes or lift 
them from his paper, to switch your 
attention to the alternate and become 
thoroughly absorbed in a study of his 
physiognomy. Your number one selec- 
tion will usually be thrown completely 
off the track, and go back to sleep or 
to his newspaper.” 


_ The artist who would sketch people 
In action must necessarily rely to a 
large extent upon memory. On this 
subject Vernam has a lot to say: 
“Learning to draw from memory is 
absolutely essential to complete en- 
joyment of sketching. We have dis- 
cussed the difficulties of catching 
people unaware, in perfectly natural 
postures, because of their propensity 
for moving about constantly. It is sug- 
gested that the artist develop a per- 
sonal shorthand method of recording 
the interesting but fleeting gestures 
and movements of people in action. 
Added to this shorthand, the artist 
must have at his command a razor- 
sharp visual memory, so that his eyes, 
observing an instant of action will file 
that image away in his mind. The 
mind, in turn, will hold the image until 
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MADE IN PUBLIC (1) CAN 
Be ANALYZED AT HOME 










TOGETHER. 


The girl reading, sketched in the subway (1), formed the basis for home study of the 


nude, anatomy and drapery. 


A removal of clothing and skin, revealing the surface 


muscles (4) and a return to the restored nude (5) and the clothed figure (6) were drawn 

without the aid of tracing paper. This method had advantages, since a forced repetition 

of the construction results in greater understanding of the pose and action. These draw- 
ings from “Drawing People for Fun” are here reproduced at one-half size. 


it is called upon to relay the necessary 
commands to the finger tips guiding 
the sketching pencil. 

“A recommended practice procedure 
for students is to have the studio 
model pose for one minute while mem- 
bers of the class study him carefully 
with their eyes, not touching pencil to 
paper until the minute is up and the 
model rests. The model must be care- 
ful to remember his pose exactly so 
that he can repeat it again when called 
upon. In making your eyesight obser- 
vation you must memorize the main 
lines of action, the proportions, fore- 
shortening caused by perspective, etc. 
When the minute is up, you begin to 
draw, noting down rapidly while your 
memory is fresh the essential lines ex- 
actly as you did in making sketches of 
one minute action poses. Draw until 
you cannot remember any more de- 
tails. Do not invent. Only put down 
what you remember or think you re- 
member. 

“At first you will be amazed at how 
little you actually do remember of 
something you have studied for a 
whole minute. After a _ prescribed 
length of time—three minutes is suf- 
ficient—ask the model to take the same 
pose again. Put a piece of tracing 
paper over your memory sketch and 
check it against the real pose. You 
will scarcely believe that you could 
have deviated so far from the truth. 


“Another exercise of your memory, 
which cannot be checked so easily, but 
which tests the limits of your ability, 
is as follows. Ask the model to go 
through a series of actions in slow 
motion continuing for about a minute. 
At the end of the minute have the 
model rest, while you try to draw as 
many of the actions the model went 
through as you can remember. It is 
better first to have the model simu- 
late easy, well-known activities, such 
as walking, diving, lifting a weight, 
throwing or batting a ball. He should 
repeat the same action over and over 
until the time is up. By watching the 
beginning and the end of the action, 
adding to your observation each time 
he repeats, you will reinforce your im- 
pression until a complete picture is 
registered in your mind. 

“After you have practiced a good 
deal, the model may be asked to go 
through more intricate routines with- 
out repetition. This, of course, will be 
more difficult, and will test the sharp- 
ness of your observation plus the num- 
ber of images yeu can retain. 


“Memory training will seem at first 
to be the hardest, most unrewarding 
part of your life class work. You will 
be disgusted by the lack of results on 
your paper, and feel, perhaps, that the 
time devoted to it was wasted. Let me 
caution you against too ready a capit- 
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ulation at this point. If you can persist 
you will begin to notice a marked im- 
provement. 

“You may find it helpful to think of 
your mind as a muscle which must 
be toughened like any other muscle in 
your body before it functions ade- 
quately. The visual part of your mem- 
ory is flabby because it has never been 
exercised, never developed sufficiently 
to make you aware of its potential 
strength. 

“Imagine how excited you would be 
if you suddenly discovered that your 
eyes were actually a camera lens! All 
that you had to do was to look at any 
object, and an image would be regis- 
tered on a plate in your head. At any 
later time you could slip out that 
plate, develop and print it, and you 
would have a perfect, pictorial image 
of the object you saw many minutes, 
hours, or even days ago. 


“Many of us, rather than take the 
trouble to draw on our own resources, 
or through ignorance of their exist- 
ence, prefer to rely on a safer, more 
tangible aid to memory, the camera. 
For every artist who goes about the 
country developing his visual memory 
there are scores of would-be artists 
busily recording their impressions on 
camera film. A reliable, if more ex- 
pensive, method of arriving at the 
same result, you say? But are the ends 
the same? In one case, an artist is 
improving his mental capacity, his 
knowledge, his technique, building 
self-confidence with every drawing he 
makes; in the latter he is excusing 
himself from the effort of working his 
mind and his fingers, pleading lack of 
time or lack of ability to compete with 
such a superb recorder as his camera. 
With every picture he snaps, he is 
learning to depend more and more 
upon the camera to work for him. 
Through lack of exercise his visual 
memory grows weaker, sapping self- 
confidence at the same time.” 


Vernam’s book is filled with prac- 
tical hints for the development of 
sketching facility. We quote but a 
few: 

“Every artist should develop his 
own system of shorthand for record- 
ing rapid action. His should be an 
artist’s short cut to figure drawing in 
the form of stick figures, block or oval 
forms, scribbles, or any other method 
of rapid notation which serves the 
purpose. They should be simple, yet 
clear, so that at any future time he 
can make finished drawings from 
them if he wishes to. 

“As you develop confidence, knowl- 
edge, and speed, you will be able to 
add to your shorthand picture lang- 
uage, eventually you will have no 
difficulty in setting down rapid but 
completely realized statements of your 
observations, requiring no additions or 
explanations to fill our their meaning. 
Then you will have outgrown the need 
for your first simple forms of short- 
hand... 

“You life-class slaves—get out in 
the open and look at people who are 
moving around, doing things. Capture 
their verve with stick figures and you 
will have something many times more 
vital than all of the portfolios of cast 
drawings and painfully shaded life 
studies stuck away in your closet. . . 

“A wooden mannequin is an aid to 
better understanding of action in the 
human figure. It will help you to grasp 
in a simplified manner the construc- 
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These sketches of a High School Campus in the football season (considerably reduced 
from the book), were done from memory. 


tion of the body. You can set up a 
mannequin in poses of extreme action 
which would be impossible for a living 
model to take and hold.... 

“Try to draw people you see in 
public places in terms of bone struc- 
ture, nothing else. You will find it dif- 
ficult at first, but very amusing as 
well. Imagine turning a plump dozer 
on a park bench into a scrawny, sag- 
ging skeleton! Steady practice of this 
sort will implant the forms of the bone 
structure in your mind as nothing else 
will. 

“Another worth-while exercise is 
that of taking figure drawings which 
you have made in the past, respectably 
clad in their skins, or even completely 
dressed, and performing artistic dis- 
section on them. Strip them of their 
clothes, skin, muscles, right down to 
the bones. What a lot you will learn 
from such an operation! 

“Make your studies small and 
simple. If you wish to make a large 
careful study of the figure in full 
light and shade, precede that study 
with a number of small preliminary 
analyses in stick and block form. 
These will help you to understand the 
underlying action of the body before 
starting out on a large project. 





“A good test of your memory,” says Vernam, 
“is to fill a large sheet of paper with small studies of isolated figures and incidents— 
every fragment which you can call back to mind of a recently observed series of events.” 


“Would a builder rush into the con- 
struction of a house, scarcely waiting 
for the framework to be nailed to- 
gether before shingling the roof, 
stuccoing the walls, and applying 
shutters to the window frames? A 
careful builder would not even begin 
his framework construction without a 
complete blueprint plan on paper to 
follow. Yet many students are so im- 
patient to get the finishing touches 
applied to their renderings that they 
ignore all architectural considera- 
tions.” 

Concerning the practical expedient 
of using a mirror in place of a pro- 
fessional model, Vernam has these in- 
teresting things to say: 

“Acquire the mirror habit. Keep one 
close to your drawing table. When- 
ever you are stuck for a detail, glance 
in the mirror and you will have your 
answer, nine times out of ten. Once 
you have formed the habit you will 
never again feel alone or helpless for 
lack of a model. 

“Consider Rembrandt, the greatest 
portrait painter the world has pro- 
duced: He drew and painted himself 
more times than any other artist of 
whom we have a record, and without 
flattery. . 


American Artist 











Above: Rapid sketches in scribble technic of the 
beginning (A) and ending (B) of an action pose. 


“You will find it difficult to pose and 
draw at the same time; that method 
would definitely limit the variety of 
poses you could take. The problem 
calls for a large dose of that favorite 
remedy of the sketcher, memory draw- 
ings. The same procedure that was ad- 
vocated for classroom work may be 
used in this case. Strike an attitude 
before the mirror and hold it while 
you carefully memorize as many of the 
important facts as you think you can 
retain. Then, drop the pose—run to 
your pad—and sketch rapidly until 
you cannot remember any more. Do 
not invent the rest; go back to the 
mirror and take the same pose again. 
Analyze those details which bothered 
you in the drawing. You can repeat 
the process as many times as you wish. 
In this respect you have a decided ad- 
vantage over the classroom student; 
with complete control over the model, 
you can order him to obey your every 
whim! 

“One way to help yourself to re- 
member is to study only one part of 
your body at a time, after the main 
action of the figure has been laid in. 
Thus you will be saved the difficult 
task of holding a great many facts in 
your mind at once. It will also en- 
courage you to study the body more 
conscientiously; not superficially, as 
you will be forced to do when mem- 
orizing action in public.” 





For a final quotation, we select 
Vernam’s helpful comments on scrib- 
bling: 

“A good way to cure yourself of a 
preoccupation with problems of ren- 
dering is purposely to scribble. 


“Let your pen or pencil wander 
freely in search of the proper struc- 
ture. Don’t worry about the mistakes, 
or the resulting scramble of lines. It 
will be good for you, help you to loosen 
up, to recover from an excessive ad- 
miration for neatness. Neatness is the 
bugbear of novices and laymen. . 


“What shall you do when you at- 
tempt to draw in a moving vehicle; a 
bus, trolley car, or train? You will be 
unable to avoid making unnecessary 
lines there. Your pencil will hop ail 
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Intermission sketches at the ballet. These 
are reproduced at exact size of Vernam’'s 
original. 


over the place as you are jounced 
around. If you have been infected with 
the neatness virus, you will give up 
the attempt in high disgust, swearing 
that it is impossible to draw under 
such conditions. 


“Do you know that many of the 
masters did some of their greatest 
work in their old age, when infirmity 
had rendered them incapable of con- 
trolling the shaking of their hands? 
Realizing that detailed drawing and 
painting was no longer possible, they 
resorted to simpler designs in looser 
techniques which would not advertise 
their lack of control. Titian, Rem- 
brandt, and Goya executed some of 
their finest masterpieces in their last 
years. Renoir suffered so badly from 
rheumatic pains in his old age that 
he lost all use of his hands. Did he 
give up? Not at all. He had the brush 
strapped to his arm and went right 
on painting. The canvases which re- 
sulted are revered today as the cul- 
minating evidence of his genius. 


“The great French painter and cari- 
caturist, Daumier, is the outstanding 
example of the value of scribble for 
sketching. Though his lithographs and 
paintings are powerfully simple struc- 
tures of form and design, almost 
sculptural in their solidity, his 
sketches were scribbled loosely with a 
pen or pencil, using hundreds of sepa- 
rate lines to feel out the form, where 
the lofty academician would not deign 
to waste ten. Every sketcher should 
be acquainted with his work, espe- 
cially the drawings.” 


Note: These extracts from “Drawing People 
for Fun” are reprinted here through the 
Courtesy of Harper & Bros. 









Below: A scribble sketch made on the train. 
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RAYMOND BREININ 





RAYMOND BREININ’S debut in 1939 
brought to the fore one of America’s 
greatest mysticists since Albert P. Ryder. 
This thirty-three year old Chicago artist 
has recently been awarded six prizes in 
major shows, including a purchase award 
in the Artists for Victory Show for the 


permanent collection of the Metro- 
politan Museum. Breinin’s is a powerful 
personality, strikingly individual and at 
the same time dramatically poetic. Mr. 
Breinin has been appointed artist-in- 
residence at Southern Illinois Normal 
University beginning in April. 


His most recent one-man exhibitions 
were at the Museum of Modern Art, 
“Americas 1942”, Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, 1942; Bloomington Art Associa- 
tion, Illinois 1942; The Downtown Gal- 
lery, N.Y.C., 1943. He was awarded the 
following prizes: Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, four awards; Clusmann Prize 
1940; The Eisendrath Purchase Prize in 
1942; The Watson F. Blair Purchase 
Prize at the International Watercolor 
Exhibition, for his gouache “The City”: 
the Norman Wait Harris Prize and 
Medal for his oil “He Walks Alone” at 
the Annual Exhibition, 1942. He is 
represented in many other outstanding 
public and private collections. Breinin’s 
latest works may always be seen at The 
Downtown Gallery, 43 East 51st Street, 
New York City. 
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ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


“| endorse Grumbacher Finest Oil and 
Tempera Colors, because they are the 
materials in my pictures whether it is the 
impasto palette, knife technique, or the 
transparent glazes. | cannot recom- 
mend a finer pigment.”’ 


Feayineng 


“All the Grumbacher Finest 
Oil Colors are guaranteed to 
be superior, or equal in qual- 
ity to specifications estab- 
lished by the U, S. Govern- 
ment, and recommendations 
of the American 
Artists’ Professional 
League.” 

The above state- 
ment appears on 
every tube, togeth- 
er with complete 
descriptions of pig- 
ment and oil con- 
tents. 
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WAR CLOUDS ON T 


There will STILL be a war 


Not only will school Commencements this year take 
place in a world at war—we had better make the neces- 
sary mental adjustments to open next Fall with the 
world still at war, and with this country more changed 
by United States participation than we have ever 
known it. More men (including teachers) will be in 
the Army, more women in Army and Navy services 
and in necessary industries, more priorities on mate- 
rials, more rationing. If there are, by next Fall, any 
people in this country who still think the war is some- 
thing that is happening somewhere else and to a lot 
of other people, they are in for some startling re- 
conditioning. “All out” is still, to many people, a brave 
British phrase that doesn’t mean much more than 
“Cheerio.” 


Last Month 

in the April issue this department raised a seri- 
ous question as to the immediate wisdom, or even the 
long-range patriotism of making a violent battle- 
ground of the school Art Department. We hope to hear 
from a good many teachers on this stand, since teach- 
ing should be such a democratic and human activity 
that the views of many teachers, speaking from experi- 
ence, ought to be more valuable than the edicts of a 
few who happen to be in positions whence edicts may 
be launched, like Jove’s thunderbolts from Olympus 
(Jove never needed to know where his thunderbolts 
struck, or whether they did any serious damage.) 

In last month’s Art Education pages there was no 
intention of discounting or overlooking the war, still 
less any intention of diverting the children of this 
country or their teachers, from any intelligently pa- 
triotic activity or observance. The important question 
was—and is—to give the utmost consideration to the 
greatest use to which our school Art Departments 
may be put at this time, and to remind ourselves that 
the first responsibility of any department of any schooi 
at any time is toward the children who look to it for 
education and personal guidance. No amount of drum- 
beating should deflect any teacher from that basic re- 
sponsibility—and today teachers should concentrate 
more than ever on. adjusting children to go through 





Here a young camouflage student is seen testing the visibility of 
camouflaged plane and truck on miniature terrain, using a reduc- 
ing glass for altitude. (Both pictures, Foxwood School) 





these unsettled times with as little emotional hazard 
as possible, and at the same time train them for their 
part in the post-war world. 


The Home Front 

Certainly most school art programs have been ori- 
ented toward coverage of the Home Front, where chil- 
dren not only belong, but where their activities natu- 
rally accomplish most in the total activities of any 
community. With many men away, and more going; 
with many mothers busy with war work, and more 
inevitably needed, behavior problems should not be 
allowed to exist. Children should be made to feel that 
any pretense they make toward patriotism or “war 
effort’”’ is meaningless unless they are first sufficiently 
good sports to behave themselves. This is a primary 
responsibility of the child-citizen, and should be so 
presented by every teacher to pupils at every school 
level. Bad behavior, which is bad citizenship, should 
be branded as a form of sabotage. 

Nor should the teacher forget how important is the 
approach to the adult Home Front through the chil- 
dren. Children talk at home about what they are doing 
in school and about what the teacher says. 


Consumer Education Via the Art Department 

Any school activity is certain to have intimate re- 
percussions in the majority of homes. Thus the many 
necessary measures of the Government (with more to 
come) may be directly upheld by the teacher—in this 
case, the art teacher. With children definitely “sold” 
on the necessity of rationing, of saving, of fighting 
waste, parents are ashamed to remain indifferent. 
With patriotic children in the home, how can parents 
hoard, or pretend it is smart to “beat” rationing re- 
strictions? And here the art teacher can do the most 
effective fighting with posters, and fighting that is far 
more effective than could ever be done by posters aimed 
at killing Nazis or Japanese. If there is to be ideology 
it had far better be directed toward understanding 
and appreciation of the Four Freedoms, democratic 
ideals and the American way of life. 

Children are inclined to be realists in their thinking, 
if not in their art—for which reason it is most pro- 
ductive to give them projects within the range of their 








Fifth and sixth grade working on camouflage models—an absorb- 
ing occupation in the art department. Their grasp of the whole 


purpose of camouflage was found to be keenly intelligent. 
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Wartime Consumer Education via the Art Dept. 
Victory Gardens 


Art as Adjustment for Children 
in War and in Peace 


Wartime Commencement and Summer Plans 


immediate perception and understanding. Their great- 
est service to the war is certainly to be found in their 
own homes and their own communities, which is reason 
enough for the circulation and display of their posters 
where the whole community may see them. The child 
feels a sense of direct participation through the 
graphic medium of art, and the public is reminded of 
the influence and importance of graphic expression 
through art. 

All this is legitimate and constructive, and art teach- 
ers everywhere should keep in constant touch with 
their local Red Cross, Community War Chest, and 
every other civic group or committee which is engaged 
in war work. Every community should feel, through 
the art teachers and supervisors, that the school art 
department is on call for the duration to do anything 
within its power to aid all local war effort, particularly 
where such aid may promote consumer education as to 
war activities or conditions, with adult interest stimu- 
lated by the children’s interest and activities. 

While such work in the art room should have first 
call, it need not and should not eclipse all else. The 
classes should still be taught art, its principles, prac- 
tice and appreciation. The better the straight art 
instruction, the better and more effective will be the 
children’s posters and the more they (and their par- 
ents) will come to respect the importance of art as a 
means of expression. 

So—far from letting down the Home Front, the art 
department can do much to uphold and strengthen it, 
as many art teachers are doing. 





Victory Gardens 


Food, health, conservation, thrift—all these are in- 
volved in Victory Gardens, and it is obvious that the 
Government would turn to the schools for cooperation 
in this field. The O.W.I., in a May-June 1943 bulletin 
to magazines says that “food is the Number 1 subject 
on the home front at the moment” and states that 
some eighteen million Victory Gardens will be planted 
this Spring. Certainly this should not be overlooked, 
and opportunities for the art department are obvious. 

Victory Gardens offer an ideal opportunity for 
posters, and these might well be supplemented by still- 
life studies of all kinds of vegetables, in a wide range 
of media. The teacher can go further with a knowl- 
edge of the food-values of various garden produce, by 
assigning pictorial food-value charts to the more ad- 
vanced classes. Such work could be correlated in 
schools where there is a dietitian and a lifetime benefit 
in food education would last far beyond its immediate 
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“As future citizens, we must think every day about the 
great tasks we face in readjusting the world after the 
war!” 
This teacher's idea is excellent and objectively right—but her 
“presentation” fails to reach the little ones. Do you wonder? 











relevance to victory gardening. If there is no dietitian, 
the art teacher should and can do a little studying in 


any of the dozens of dietetic bulletins and books now 
easily available. 


Adjustment Through Art 

This is an objective implicit in all intelligent con- 
tacts between teachers and pupils for the duration of 
the war. 

In a time like the present, youth is restless, children 
look for guidance. If their elders are restless, seem 
lacking in confidence or understanding, if they evade 
explanations children are exposed to a variety of dan- 
gerous emotional hazards. 

In the eternal basic concept of art and in every art 
teacher’s concept of it, there should be such an abiding 
spirit of serenity and such a visible face of reason that 
the study and practice of art ought to offer the best 
possible aid to the adjustment of children to this 
difficult and distracted time. 

There is not only the obvious therapeutic value of 
interested occupation, but the deeper psychological 
counter-attacks which children’s art has been found to 
deliver against all manner of concealed fears and 
phobias otherwise difficult or impossible to reach and 
remove. 

Many of the issues of the war, certainly most of 
those within a child’s range of understanding, may be 
symbolized or directly illustrated by art. On the 
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—And Be Sure to Ask Your Art Dealer for: 


Carlson’s Simplified Essentials of Water Color Painting *1.00 


SIMPLIFIED DRAWING 
by Charies Carison 
—over 1,000 drawings $1.50 (paper 
edition); $2.00 (cloth edition). 


A SIMPLIFIED ART ANATOMY 
OF THE HUMAN FIGURE 
by Charles Carison 
—over 350 drawings of the body, 
posed and in action; comprehen- 
sive charts and notes $1.00. 


DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION 
by Arthur Zaldenberg $1.00 


CHUCK THORNDIKE’S 
CARTOON BOOKS 
$1.00 each 
“Secrets of Cartooning’ 
“The Art of Cartooning’ 
“The Business of Cartooning’’ 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 
156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








~oeesin Canada: Artists’ Supply Co., Ltd., 16 Could St., Toromtoggssee 
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psychological front the National Education Association 
has made the following statement of attitude, quoted 
in the publication “Education for Victory :” 


What the Schools Should Teach in Wartime 


“Hatred of the enemy and desires for revenge should 
not be taught to children and youths in American 
public schools, according to the point of view expressed 
by the Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association in its statement, What 
the Schools Should Teach in Wartime, recently re- 
leased. 

“We shall not attempt to state whether it is either 
desirable or necessary for a soldier in combat to be 
motivated by hatred and revenge,” the members of the 
Commission declare. ‘“‘However, if such emotions are 
in fact necessary or desirable for soldiers, we believe 
their cultivation is a responsibility that should be as- 
sumed by the Army rather than by the schools. We 
especially deplore the cultivation of such traits among 
the younger children and others who are not likely to 
see military service. The spiritual casualties of war 
will be great enough and lasting enough without any 
help from the teaching profession. 

“The schools can strengthen the good characteristics 
favored by the war and counteract the evil ones with- 
out decreasing their efforts toward a victorious out- 
come,” the Educational Policies Commission states 
“Let our young people be taught a strong and positive 
love of freedom and fair play, and the strength of 
their opposition to slavery and injustice will be irre- 
sistible.’’ 


War-Time Commencements and Summer Plans? 


To be of service, this department should serve as a 
clearing house for ideas and experience, providing they 
are constructive and suggestive of additions or im- 
provements in art education under war conditions. 

This heading is intended more as an invitation than 
a label and is designed to throw a few questions into 
the teaching arena in the hope that a few art teachers 
may write in suggestions that will help other art 
teachers. 

The assumption is that the field of teaching is not 
to be deserted for other occupations, no matter how 
alluring—unless this country is called upon for a des- 
perately literal “all out.” It takes several years to 
train a teacher, and the teacher with a few years of 
experience is an essential worker, so far as children 
are concerned. It is to be hoped that no such point will 
be reached in this country that children will be left to 
shift for themselves, as in many parts of Europe. The 
schools are an inner line of defense, and must be gar- 
risoned by the most able corps of teachers available. 
This is a post which should not be deserted without 
strong and compelling reasons. 

Since the AMERICAN ARTIST publishes no July or 
August issues, the present issue is the last one in 
which we can ask for suggestions timely for the June 
issue. Following are a few things about which art 
teachers ought to be doing some realistic thinking and 
planning. 

This will be a wartime Commencement. Have you 
evolved any plans by which the art department can 
play an important part in making this Commencement 
different and more seriously significant than the usual? 
There will be many changes, much will happen before 
school opens again next Fall. This should be a momen- 
tous Commercement, and the art department should 
help to make it so. 


American Artist 
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This summer a thought might well be given to the 
occupational value of art for children. The even tenor 
of many a home will be broken by the departure of 
drafted fathers and working mothers. What of the 
children? Might it not be a fine form of war work to 
set up summer art classes in your community? You 
are trained in teaching art and handling children— 
and here is a service to the community. Might it not 
be better to offer your specialty, particularly valuable 
now, rather than to drop it for some temporary and 
unrelated activity? Such classes might be organized 
by Parent-Teacher groups. 
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In a War Service Bulletin, dated March 15th, the cataeal- 
Rhode Island School of Design says: ‘‘Long vacations 
are a thing of the past. Work or study are the orders ‘The Department. Store of Art Materials 
for young people”—and, we may well agree, for teach- 
ers, too. Can anyone conscientiously enjoy a long vaca- ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 
tion this summer? : 67 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 
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“IN THE MAIL” 


From Puerto Rico 


AMERICAN ARTIST received a letter 
both lengthy and interesting from Mr. 
Joseph C. Thomas, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Art in the University of Puerto 
Rico. Much of his letter has to do 
with the struggle to keep up with an 
everwhelming student art interest, in 
the face of the shortage of all art 
materials due to the exigencies of 
shipping. The cheerful ingenuity of 
his compromises would make enlight- 
ening reading to any teachers in the 
continental U. S. A. who are grousing 
about their supply problems. 


Good Outlines 


Two excellent outlines for “Victory 
Art Courses” have been sent in—one 
by Miss Erma Dochterman. Head of 
the Art Department, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana and one by Miss Eva L. Keller, 
Supervisor of Art for S. Williamsport. 
Pennsylvania. We wish that space 
would allow presentations of these 
outlines here, but would at any rate 
like to make a strong suggestion to 
all art education heads and super- 
visors to develop their war or victory 
programs in clear outline form—and 
complete. Such outlines should be pre- 
faced by a direct and forceful outline 
of policy and orientation, making the 
work of the teachers, as well as of the 
supervisors, not only easier and more 
consistent, but far more effective. 
There is a lack of direction and lead- 
ership in the too-often-heard: “What 
shall we do about the WAR?... We 
should do something!” If a war art 
program seems to be the thing, write 
it. Be definite about it. Nothing con- 
sistent or effective in any one school, 
still less in a regional group of schools 
can be accomplished without a good 
program. 


You Should Send for: 


“Schools at War: A War Savings 
News Bulletin for Teachers.” pub- 
lished by The Educational Section, 


War Savings Staff, Treasury Dept., 
Washington, D. C. It contains many 
good specific suggestions. and a list 
of free materials available, including 
posters and a bulletin entitled “Art in 
the Service of Schools at War.” 


For the High Schools 


Teachers interested in the new war 
training courses given in high schools 
might like to see some of the photo- 
graphs available from the OWI Photo- 
graphic Section, Room 1750-A, Social 
Security Building, Washington, D. C. 
Write to Mr. Otto C. Gilmore. Chief, 
and ask for High School Victory 
Corps pictures. A general selection 
showing the variety of courses given 
at high school has been prepared. 


From the Deep South 


As we were going to press, we re- 
ceived this important communication 
from Mr. Kenneth E. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Southeastern Arts Associ- 
ation, writing from Newcomb School 
of Art, New Orleans, La.: 

“In normal times you would have 
made reservations to attend the an- 
nual convention of Southeastern Arts 
Association before this date. How- 
ever, as we all realize, these are ab- 
normal times, unprecedented in the 
history of our organization. 

Your council met last fall and made 
tentative plans to hold the 1943 con- 
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E.A.A. News Notes 


A meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the E.A.A. Council was held 
in New York City on March llth. A 
full meeting of the Council was held 
in the same city on April 10th. Plans 
for various projects were formulated. 
Details will be announced later. 


Miss Carol Hayden is now Super- 
visor of Art in White Plains, N. Y. 
Miss Jennie Clark, who had been 
Supervisor there for a number of 
years retired at the close of the last 
school year. 


Mr. E. Siebert, President of the 
E.A.A. Junior Division, who was a 
student at the Maryland Institute in 
Baltimore, is now with the Coast 
Artillery, stationed at Fort Bliss in 
Texas. Miss Gray Norton, a class- 
mate at the Institute, is carrying on 
the duties of the presidency. 


Among the art teachers’ meetings 
reported from various sections of the 
E.A.A. territory, we note those held 
at Providence, R. I., on March 3rd, at 
Albany, N. Y., on March 20th, at 
Kutztown, Pa., on April 9th-10th, at 
Boston, Mass., on April 10th and one 
_—- for Baltimore, Md., on April 
27th. 


Mr. Theodore M. Dillaway, who re- 
tired last spring from long service as 
Director of Art Education in the Pub- 
lie Schools of Philadelphia, is now liv- 
ing in New Hope, the well-known art- 


ists’ colony in the valley of the Dela- 

ware River. Several of the paintings 
which Mr. Dillaway has made during 
the year have been hung in Philadel- 
phia exhibitions. Every Wednesday, 
our good friend conducts a class for 
graduates and undergraduates at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He also 
finds time to play and teach the flute, 
His ability in this line has added to 
the success of several concerts this 
past winter. Oh yes, he’s an air raid 
warden, too. 

A traveling art exhibit sponsored 
by the Parent-Teacher Association of 
Connecticut, Inc., under the super- 
vision of Hazel D. Tobias, Consultant 
in Art Education, is meeting with an 
enthusiastic reception as it is being 
circulated throughout the state. 

The exhibit includes sixty-four re 
productions of masterpieces of paint- 
ing, representing the development of 
painting from that of the Renaissance 
to work being done in America today. 
Mimeographed sheets and illustrated 
brochures to be used in connection 
with the pictures are included. Pic- 
tures are mounted on heavy cards, 
16” by 20”. 

Each school in the itinerary uses 
the exhibit for two weeks after which 
it is sent, express collect, to the next 
school on the list. 

This exhibit reaches many schools 
that are too remote from museums to 
have access to them, and especially so 
in this time of rubber shortage and 
gasoline rationing. 





vention as usual. As the program 
began to take shape it was evident 
with increasing restrictions that the 
annual meeting should be postponed 
for the duration. Thus, I am desig- 
nated by the council to bring you this 
message in the form of a news letter 
in the hopes that your interest and 
enthusiasm for the interchange of 
ideas and creative thought will not 
lapse. 

We shall attempt to edit and mail 
out a pamphlet to the membership in 
the form of reports on interesting 
work being carried on in art within 
our region. It is impossible for me 
to now state the date of delivery but 
if the finances are available it will 
be done. I have asked Mrs. Pat Turn- 
er Cravey, 2386 North Decatur Road, 
Atlanta, Georgia, to edit such a bulle- 
tin and ask the cooperation of each 
member jin sending material of inter- 
est to that address. 

I sincerely hope that all members 
will participate in local art meet- 
ings-in an effort to keep the Associ- 
ation alive by encouraging new mem- 
bers to meet with us at such time as 
we can again hold the annual con- 
vention. The council has requested 
that all officers hold over until that 
time and Athens, Georgia has given 
us a “rain check” on their well known 
hospitality. 

We do not anticipate the collection 
of any dues from the membership in 
this period but any suggestion of a 
financial sponsor for the News Bul- 


letin will be gratefully received.” 
Made Effective by Kodachrome 


The Eastern Arts Association is 
sponsoring a series of kodachrome 
slides entitled Phases and Trends in 
Art Education, dealing with the prob- 
lems of present day art education. 

Material used for this presentation 
has been compiled through the re- 
search of an Exhibition Committee 
which has functioned over a number 
of years and has adapted some of 
their exhibition findings in the form 
of slides, thereby making it useful 
and practical in a wide area for teach- 
ing and lectures in general, a situa- 
tion which is somewhat impractical 
in other forms of material. 

Typical work of school children and 
students from the many states covered 
by the Eastern Arts Association, are 
used to illustrate the problems with 
which art education is faced today. 
They are selected, not as examples of 
superior work, but as average mate- 
rial illustrative of a particular point. 

An interpretation giving more de- 
tailed comment on the approximately 
40 slides composing the set, accom- 
panies the series. The presentation 
of the material however, is not de- 
pendent upon this manual. 

Credit is due Dr. Konrad Proth- 
mann, for assisting in the solving of 
the technical problems of photog- 
raphy, titling, ete. For further in- 
formation write to Dr. Prothmann at 
7 Soper Ave., Baldwin, L. I., N. Y. 
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THE NEW AND THE OLD. It is a world of change 
—of rapid change. Especially is this true in the field 
of military science and production. We have new 
vehicles such as the jeeps and super-jeeps here pic- 
tured: also other novel vehicles capable of running 
on the ground or in the sea; new landing barges; 
new tanks and tank destroyers—new things, in 
short, almost without end. 


So rapid are these changes that much which is new 
today is obsolete tomorrow. But not everything. .. . 
Take pencils, for instance. These vital instruments, 
essential to much of this new invention and devel- 
opment, are old reliable standbys. For many years 
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engineers, architects, designers, draftsmen, artists 
and others, have found Koh-i-noor Pencils capable 
of meeting their most exacting demands. Even in 
these times of stress, there is no lowering of manu- 
facturing standards; your Koh-i-noor will still give 
you that perfect line or tone. Among the seventeen 
reliable and carefully graded degrees you will find 
a Koh-i-noor ideally suited to your hand, to your 
paper, and for your particular purpose. 


Is your work freehand? You will like our softer 
grades, ranging from HB to 6B. Is it instrumental? 
Are you doing drafting? Then try Koh-i-noors from 
H to 9H. 


Reproductions of this drawing and several others of this series are now available, and will be supplied without cost 


When writing, please mention American Artist. 
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Prominent Artist Users of Strathmore...No. 16 of a Series 


“Every artist 
should find 
EXACTLY his right paper’’ 


One of the most versatile and compe- 
tent artists working in New York today, Albert Dorne 
owes much of his success to his thoroughness in prac- 
tical details. 

His critical choice of materials...his 
well-organized executive staff...his reference library, so 
complete that he hasn’t consulted the Public Library 
for two years...his ability to grasp an art problem as 
a sales manager sees it...make him a happy combina- 
tion of artist-craftsman and efficiency-engineer. 

Mr. Dorne approves Strathmore, says, 
“Every artist should find exactly the paper that pro- 
duces best results for his medium, and stick to it?” 

Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards 
have been the standby of top-ranking artists for fifty 
years...offering a perfected surface for a large variety 
of art media. 


Write for Free Sample Book, showing 
the complete line. Strathmore Paper 
Company, West Springfield, Mass. 


Paper Is Part of the Picture 


STRATHMORE 


WEST SPRINGFIELD + MASSACHUSETTS 
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ALBERT DORNE Continued from page 13 


rendering he makes a meticulous pencil drawing in 
‘ine. This is transferred to illustration board and the 
brush work begun. 

Dorne attributes much of his facility to the develop- 
ment of his memory which, he claims, comes as near 
being photographic as is humanly possible. He says it 
now functions automatically, retaining clear images of 
things seen, without conscious effort. Ask him, for 
example, to describe the restaurant, theatre or street 
recently visited and he will sketch the scene with an 
astounding amount of detail although, while on the 
spot, he had not consciously memorized it. Perhaps 
this faculty goes far to explain his drawing facility. 
Memory is recorded observation. “I draw from obser- 
vation rather than knowledge,” says Dorne. He admits, 
proudly, that he knows nothing about anatomy. “TI 
don’t know the difference between the clavical and the 
brain. I’m not concerned with what is out of sight. 
What concerns me is the outward expression; this I 
know by constant observation. When I want to draw 
a certain action or character I see that, mentally, just 
as clearly as though it were actually before me. I am 
no more uncertain about it than I am about how to 
write my name; the actual mechanics of drawing seem 
just as easy.” 

Faithful as Dorne’s memory is, he doesn’t trust it 
when it comes to factual details. These are checked 
carefully against photographic documents. He never 
goes out “‘on location”’ for his facts; never does he seek 
them at the public library morgue which he says he 
has not consulted for over a year. He has his own 
morgue in his New York studio, the most complete 
and best organized library of photographic reference 
I have seen in the studio of any artist. It occupies a 
battery of six metal, five-drawer filing cabinets. The 
collection is indexed in the best library cataloging 
manner and, needless to say, is constantly growing. 
An assistant, who manages Al’s New York studio, 
spends a good part of his time clipping current maga- 
zines and filing the scrap. 

Mention of this photographic library brings us to 
an aspect of our story which has great significance in 
understanding Dorne’s character and his career. I 
refer to his executive ability. 

I think I will not be contradicted by those who know 
Dorne, when I say that he is one of New York’s most 
efficient business men. He himself knows that and is 
proud of it. “I’ve organized my entire life on a busi- 
ness basis,’”’ he explains. “I wouldn’t get anywhere 
unless I did. Take that morgue, for example. To be 
sure it costs money to maintain it, but it costs infinite- 
ly less than it would for me to spend valuable time 
running around looking for reference material every 
time a new job comes into the studio. Why, I could 
complete a thousand dollars’ worth of drawings in the 
time I might lose through research for a single job.” 

If I have given the impression that Dorne will not 
look at anything less than a thousand-dollar job, I must 
correct it by saying that his billings include many 
hundred-dollar and even fifty-dollar drawings. The net 
result in terms of annual gross income is about the 
same regardless of the importance of the assignment. 
As a matter of fact the smaller jobs actually total to 
more since, naturally, they involve less study. 

When an assignment comes in it is examined by the 
assistant, in conference with Dorne, then the assistant 
selects from the library all pictures he thinks Dorne 
could possibly need for that job. This scrap is collected 
in a folder and with the assignment is put in a studio 
cabinet, ready for use. Continued on following page 
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Dorne’s establishment is otherwise well set up for 
the efficient conduct of his business. He employs a 
business manager and an accountant. The numerous 
details of handling orders, correspondence and billing 
he leaves to a secretary. ‘“‘No, this is not luxury,” he 
says, “just the businesslike way of running a business. 
It doesn’t pay me to do anything some one else can do 
for me.” 

So Mr. Dorne sits at his drawing table all day with- 
out much interruption except for the telephone which 
serves to keep him in touch with clients. “I seldom 
call upon a client in person,” he explains. “‘When we 
need to confer, there is the telephone. The client has 
my drawing before him and we can talk about the work 
just as effectively as though I were in his office. Saves 
a lot of time too! You know how it is when you call 
on a man; you tell a yarn, he tells another—a lot of 
time is washed away. In this I’m not thinking only 
of myself: I have always believed I was showing my 
client consideration by staying away from his office 
as much as possible. Occasionally, to be sure, a face- 
to-face is necessary; then it is apt to be a luncheon 
conference.” 

Dorne takes particular satisfaction in his versatility. 
He is a bit proud of his ability to hide his identity. 
He believes a commercial artist should, like an actor, 
be able to play an infinite number of roles. This is no 
idle boast. As I examined scores of advertisements in 
his studio I was surprised to discover among them 
many previously seen in the magazines but not recog- 
nized as Dorne’s. 

Another contribution to his success is his ability 
to execute every assignment in its entirety without 
calling upon some specialist for this or that detail. 
Many advertisting drawings are the work of several 
specialists—one for the automobile, another for figure, 
another for landscape, and so on. No brush but his own 
touches one of Dorne’s drawings, whatever the subject 
matter. He has appropriately been called a one-man 
art studio. 

Dorne’s originals, by the way, are rather small; some 
are made for little or no reduction. He believes that 
small scale is a safeguard against over elaboration. 
In small scale one is less likely to put in unessential 
details; the probability of faithful reproduction is 
greater and, in working, one has before him an almost 
exact impression of the effect to be seen in the printed 
picture. 

Perhaps you haven’t noticed it, but Dorne moves the 
sun about at will. It may be shining from several 
directions in the same drawing. This allows greater 
freedom in both composition and rendering. 

For years Dorne has done all his color work with 
inks. His technical procedure is demonstrated in ac- 
companying illustrations. We need only add here that 
he never employs the airbrush. His trusty sables will 
simulate the most exactingly smooth textures; witness 
his rendering of automobiles. 

Often Dorne is away from the city weeks on end, 
for he does most of his work on his farm outside 
Peekskill, near the Hudson River. He lives in a beau- 
tiful pre-Revolutionary house and has converted the 
enormous old barn into a studio. His day often begins 
at five in the morning and lasts well into the night. 


He works about as hard as he ever did. “Success,” he - 


Says, “sometimes makes a man careless. You know it 
would be pretty easy for me to turn out work a little 
short of my best, I do it so automatically. I’m on my 
guard against that, and actually work infinitely harder 
and much longer on my drawings now than I used to 
several years ago.” 


Continued on page 38 
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THE ULTIMATE IN FINE | 
ARTISTS OIL COLOR 


Grinding in Sun Thick- 


ened Linseed Oil pro- 
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duces the finest and 
most durable colors yet 


achieved, 

Highest quality pig- 

i al ments of the restricted 

cman pg permanent list in grinds 
. of exceptional strength 

ee 


NCINNATI O and brilliance. 


Boi & 


Y i jing time 
ownal Equalized drying times 


in pure oil vehicle, 


Purity and composition 


certified on every label. 


25 page, free 
descriptive booklet. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 Highland Ave. 


Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, O. 














Hurlock Helpers 


A Series of DemonstraHons 





DRAWN WITH SOFT LEAD PENCIL . . . RUBBED HERE AND THERE 
WITH A TORTILLON STUMP .. . ON PASTEL ART BOARD, 
**THE SURFACE WITH A BITE.” 

Also extremely well liked for various types of work in charcoal or crayon . 


and its sharp tooth makes it a good surface for drybrush and oil color, too. 
Not affected by water . . . amd can be had in twelve leading colors. 


SPECIAL FREE ORDER .. . Only One to Each Customer 


Send $1.00 (to cover postage and cost of packing) and the name of your 
art dealer, and we will forward one piece each of the following ten 
Hurlock Royal Crest Products (approximate size 14 x 22 inches) . . 


4-ply Rough Artist Drawing Bristol Pastel Art Board 

1029 Single Thick (Rough-tooth finish) 85 Super Royal 

1031 Single Thick (Extra rough finish) 3-ply Vellum Drawing Bristol 
1025 Heavy Weight (Cold-press finish) 2-ply Smooth Drawing Bristol 
1026 Heavy Weight (Hot-press finish) 2-ply Plate Bristol 


SEND FOR BROCHURE OF “HURLOCK HELPERS” TODAY 


HURLOCK BROS.COMPANY inc 


3436-38 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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OTHER TITLES 
IN PREPARATION 





Some Watson-Guptill Titles 


LUMIPRINTING, A NEW GRAPHIC ART 
by Joseph di Gemma 


Here is a most significant book which presents for the first time a new medium of 
gtaphic expression—one so charged with potentialities that it appears destined even- 
tually to take its place alongside such leading arts as etching and lithography. This 
new art is a form of pictorial expression in which the artist draws or paints on 
sheets of glass or plastic (with such familiar media as pencil, crayon, water color, 
and oil paint), any of a number of kinds of negatives, very similar to photographic 
negatives. From these it is then possible to make contact prints or enlargements 
by employing exactly the same processes normally used in printing from regular 
camera plates or films. The book offers a fine collection of Lumiprints and describes 
every detail of their making, listing the needed materials. Contains all the informa- 


tion needed by one who wishes to practice or teach the art. As attractive as it is 
useful. 9” x 12”. $3.50 postpaid. 


TYPE SPECIMENS, FOR LAYOUT, PRINTING, 
LETTERING by William Longyear 


Every letterer can discover a vast amount of inspiration and help in this book, with 
its numerous type faces, some of them in many sizes. Anyone who has to design or 
order printed matter will also find it practical, for, in addition to the specimens 
of type, it contains examples of good printed matter. . . . Included are 145 specimens 
of type faces in common use; 58 specimens of antique and exotic types such as have 
lately been revived, and 80 pages devoted to 90 complete alphabets, with numerals, 
most of them reproduced in several sizes. Included also are pages of rules and decora- 
tive material, proofreading marks, definitions of printing terms, explanation of point 
system, and introduction on lettering and layout. $2.50 postpaid. 


Da. 


SO — YOU’RE GOING TO BE AN ARTIST! by Matlack Price 


This volume, now in a new printing made necessary by a strong demand, introduces 
the art student to the workaday world of professional art, showing him how to get 
over being an amateur quickly and painlessly. It tells him what the successful 
artist has to know besides ART. It compares various art careers—portrait painting, 
mural painting, fashion art, etc.—debating the possibilities in each for success. It 
is full of pointers about the art market, informing the student how to sell his work 
to publishers and advertising agencies: how to present himself to art directors; how 
to show his drawings effectively; how to put a price upon them; how to bill the agency 
for them; in short, how to be business-like in dealing with the world of business. 
Mr. Price’s style of writing is salty and sophisticated. He goads and challenges his’ 
reader while he entertains him with his ready wit. $2.50 postpaid. 


PEN DRAWING by Arthur L. Guptill 


The step-by-step descriptions lead the reader from a consideration of the necessary 
materials through exercises designed to acquaint him with their use, until soon he 
is experimenting naturally and enjoyably with all sorts of subjects treated in a variety 
of ways. The student is thus led gradually to the development of an individual style. 
The illustrations include still life, trees, landscape buildings, animals, figures, etc. 
$1.00 postpaid. 
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WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. ai 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please fill my order as follows. I enclose $ eentetn 
——. copies of LUMIPRINTING STRbEET 

ai ” TYPE SPECIMENS 

” SO— YOU’RE GOING TO BE AN 
ARTIST! CITY 

—— ” ” PEN DRAWING ‘ 
—_— 43 *” COLOR AND METHOD IN PAINTING 
os + ” 2ist ART DIRECTORS ANNUAL — 

* ” PENCIL DRAWING STATE 


Please send free catalog of Art and Craft books. 
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oun | aie TYPHONITE ELDORADO 











LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUVAIN 


He who destroys books,” ... wrote Milton... kills reason itself.” That TECHNIQUE USED 
. was long before book icine became one of the fine arts of the Nazi This drawing is made with a wide range 
y new order! The Huns set aflame the Library of Louvain University. First of pencils, ranging from a 5B in the fore- 


ground foliage to a 4H in some of the light 
brick indication. The body of the sketch 
will rise again mocking “the futile fury of barbarians.” The fourth in was made with 2B and 3B Eldorado pen- 
cils. The paper used is an “A. L. Bris- 
ton Extra Fin” manufactured in France. 


in 1914, then after its rebuilding by Americans, again in 1940! Yet it 


the new Eldorado-Chamberlain series brought to you by Pencil Sales 
Dept. 32-5 JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


TYPHONITE 


ELDORADO 


soeonsertl 
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TASTE 


Under this rather feminine-sounding term 
hides a factor in picture making which is of 
extreme importance because its influence 
will be found in all the elements of a paint- 
ing. Without taste there is no art. We can 
go farther and say that without taste in all 
the qualities of a painting there can be no 
good art. Taste must express itself in the 
use of colors, in composition, draftsmanship, 
illumination, subject matter, technique, and 
the choice of decorative expositions. 

Today bad taste in choice of subject mat- 
ter is particularly rampant. I don’t mean 
to say that the introduction of spittoons, ash 
cans, and the like into the nattern of a 
painting must be offensive, but I believe 
that the motive which prompts our painter 
to handle such objects lacks intelligence; 
hence the manifestation of such a motive 
will always be offensive. 


Style the Regulator of Taste 


In all the periods of history up to the be- 
ginning of the 19th Century there was an 
important factor which controlled taste. 
This factor is known as style. During this 
early period minor masters, painters who 
were not endowed with more than the knowl- 
edge of their craft, could easily assert them- 
selves because their time gave them a lead- 
ing mentor—style. These minor painters 
produced works which are today looked upon 
as specimens of a noble decorative art. The 
value of such paintings is like the value of 
antiques. 

Alas, our minor modern practitioner who 
has no originality, who has no revelation of 
any kind to offer, cannot survive the test of 
time even should he be a good craftsman. 
His products lack style. Let us only con- 
sider how many paintings endowed with 
adequate craftsmanship, but lacking in 
style. are to be found among the works of 
the Barbizon School, or among the large 
tribe of the Impressionists, and they all ap- 
pear to us like ghosts leering from the dusty 
windows of second-rate auction houses. And 
nauseatingly musty ghosts they are indeed. 
Of course, I do not refer to the great artists 
of these periods. 

The lack of a long term, recognizable 
style is the stumbling block of most of our 
painters’ taste. They have no measures to 
which they can cling. Thev have no con- 
victions around which their taste can re- 
volve. It seems that one way out of the 
pitfalls of bad taste in our era is to seek 
refuge in the abstract—or in external na- 
ture. And so the seeming hopelessness of 
our day and age should not worry us too 
much. There are still faces and bodies, and 
there is the vastness of nature. With great 
hesitation I release an age-old piece of ad- 
vice: “Go back to nature whenever you 
doubt the validity of your conviction. Na- 
ture is immutable. She will supply you with 
good taste whenever you search for it.” 


Simplicity the Key to Beauty 

Usually the background of beautiful 
things is simplicity. The simple things have 
the best chance to be admitted into the 
realm of good taste. When complicated, 
things are likely to become bad. This is not 
always the rule. There are simple, purelv 
functional things that are particularly bad, 
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of the painters’ problems. 


and there are artificial and complex forms 
of great beauty, such as high Baroque. 

Baroque style has often been called the 
degeneration of the Renaissance. Should 
this be true, the so-called degeneration has 
at times produced better forms than its 
original sound source. In my opinion, the 
work of Benvenuto Cellini or Giulio Romano, 
usually considered the high-water mark of 
Renaissance art, represents a slip from good 
taste. The pompous, florid Cellinesque ob- 
jets d’art and bric-a-brac score heavily for 
what should be called bad taste. On the 
other hand, the noble forms of the early 
Renaissance cannot be surpassed in beauty 
and dignity. 

Good and bad taste have been distributed 
throughout every period of civilization. 
There is the beauty of archaic Grecian art 
as well as that of the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies. Then again, we have, thanks to the 
records of some contemporary historians of 
that time, the knowledge of gigantic poly- 
chromed, gold and ivory monstrosities from 
the factories of Phidias. These evidences 





TAUBES’ page 


Frederic Taubes, prominent American painter and authority 
on technical matters will, each month, discuss some phase 
He will also be glad to answer 
questions, technical or otherwise on this page. Address him 
care of American Artist, 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 
Questions will be answered in order of receipt. 


of bad taste disappeared as loot of the bay. 
barians, thus helping Greece to keep up he 


reputation for immaculate taste. 


Mental Attitude Counts Too 
Florid and ornate forms are the pitf 
of bad taste. Love of the opulent, garj 
and pompous, and the desire to dazzle 








customer have caused painters to enrid 
their motifs beyond all reasonable limit: 


Even the great Vermeer van 


Delft sw. 


cumbed occasionally to the lure of glitter. 


ing and showy detail. 


No wonder ming 


artists living and working during a period 
of bad taste have had a hard time to emery 
pure from the mud bath of the ugly whid 


engulfs them. 


But there is not only this florid form, 
element in which bad taste luxuriates. Aj 


underlying mental attitude can also accoun 
for a display of bad taste. Sentimentality 
stealthy or false eroticism, low-grade intel 
ligence, faulty education, pompousness, vil 
garity, coarseness or banality will continu 


to account for most of the bad taste in art 





Hardening of colors: 

Inquiries have reached me about the 
hardening of colors in tubes, as reported 
by my correspondent, Mr. H. T., from 
Cincinnati, in the April issue of Ameri- 
can Artist. I shall amplify these queries 
by saying that my correspondent ground 
his paints himself—he did not employ a 
commercial product. There are many 
reasons why a studio prepared color may 
harden, liver, or gell in tubes. 


Mr. L.F.G., Bronx, New York, asks: 
Are gypsum and gesso identical? 


Answer: Gesso means in Italian gypsum; 
in our usage gesso refers to any aqueous, 
and generally white priming material. 
Mr. J.J.S., N.Y., asks: 

I read Dr. Barnes’ book on Renoir but 
I still have no complete information on 
the colors Renoir used. Did he use 
earth colors, particularly in the late sev- 
enties? Did he tint his canvas before 
painting? 

Answer: I agree with the inquirer that 
Dr. Barnes’ books are void of any useful 
information. Renoir at first used earth 
colors but these colors gradually lost 
their importance and later on practically 
disappeared from his palette. In the late 
seventies there is still evidence of Ren- 
oir’s using some of the earth colors. His 
palette consisted of white, prussian blue, 
ultramarine, cobalt, veridian green. cad- 
mium yellow, cadmium orange, cadmium 


red, alizarin crimson, burnt and raw 
siena. The last two are earth colors. 
tenoir did not use underpainting of any 
kind. 

Pvt. J. DeM., Headquarter Battery, 
Verona, N. J., asks: 


Can the color effect produced by a (spun) 
color wheel be duplicated by pigments? 
Answer: No. The color matter of pig- 
ments behaves differently from the color 
phenomena produced by the wheel. 
Question 2: What are the colors or shade 


obtained when the colors—violet, indigo, 
blue, green, yellow, orange and red, are 
spun on a color wheel? 

Answer: Gray. 

Mr. E.L.C., Troy, N.Y., asks: 


Can you please recommend a book deal- 
ing with the problems of mural painters? 
Answer: Max Doerner’s “‘The Materials 
of the Artist’’. 





TAUBES’ QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Question 2: Is it possible to apply egg 
tempera to sized plaster walls without 
preparing a gesso ground? 

Answer: Yes. Size the plaster wall with 
egg yolk thinned with five times its vol- 
ume of water. Paint with pure egg yolk 
colors. Providing the plaster wall is ade- 
quate, the permanency of the egg tempera 
painting on plaster will not differ from 
that executed on gesso ground. 

Mr. 1.B.S., Santa Ana, California, asks: 
How many coats of gesso should be ap- 
plied on canvas? How thick should the 
priming be? 

Answer: The gesso priming on canvas 
under an oil ground should consist of 
one coat of gesso and this gesso should 
have the consistency of milk. Where an 
oil ground on canvas is not contemplated, 
gesso should consist of about equal parts 
of glue-water and filler. Two thin coats 
are sufficient. 

Question 2: How many coats 
should be applied on board? 


Answer: Three to four coats are suf- 
ficient. Consistency of gesso: equal parts 
of glue-water and filler. All gesso ap- 
plications must be applied in the limpid 
state because the glue solution gells 
easily at normal room temperature. For 
detailed information read ‘‘Studio Sec- 
rets’’, to be published by Watson-Guptill 
Publications, Inc. 


Mr. R.G., Pine City, Minn., 
Is cotton as durable as 
painting? 


Answer: 
by 30”. 
Question 2: Is there any objection to the 
use of Japan dryer with white lead for 
priming? 

Answer: Japan dryer should by all means 
be avoided. When quick drying is de- 
sired, use instead cobalt siccative. 

Mr. J.A.M., Montclair, N.J., asks: | . 
How did El Greco build up his paintings. 
Answer: Oil ground. Underpainting: 
Often red oxide applied in a semi-opaque 
fashion, also neutral underpaintings 
upon which the painting was ex 

alla prima. Since El Greco enjoyed the 
use of glazing colors such as ver 
azurite, indian yellow, madder lake, very 
frequent application of grisaille (mono 
tones) is evident. 


of gesso 


asks: 


linen for oil 


Yes, for sizes up to about 25” 
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We asked 102 COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 
what they liked best about.... 


. WINNER /c/ct0ne 


DRAWING gs PENCILS 





Wiis” S549 FRED 


“| like WINNER Techno-TONE be- 
cause it sharpens easily and re- 77 
sists heavy pressure without poin Igy/ 
breakage.”’ JG 


fom 


“ET ke WINNER Techno-TONE be- 
cause if is the smoothest BLACK 
lead pencil | ever used.” _ 


Pencil Craftsmen — be they artists or en- 
gineers — have the same definite pencil prefer- 
ences. Featherlight smoothness, rich depth of 
tone, and above all, rugged strength of 
graphite .. ... . these are the qualities desired 
and these are the qualities you get in WINNER Techno- 
TONE. 













WINNER Techno-TONE is no run-of-the-mill drawing 
pencil. It is backed by the famous A. W. Faber name and 
182 years of tradition. Yes, it costs a few pennies more, 
but what real artist would let that interfere with out- 
standing achievement? 


We'll be glad to send you a free sample of your favorite 
degree. 





For colored layouts or finished art, 
many artists are obtaining beavtiful 
effects with COLUMBUS Colored 
Crayon Pencils. Superb range of 
colors. Strong, durable, crayons thot 
make vivid impressions. Available 
in Red, Blue, Green, Yellow, Vermilion, 
Black and White. “Would you like 
a sample? 
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“DOUGH” works 


IN WARTIME 


For altering rough charcoal 

“quickies,”” for picking out lines, 
ra tones and highlights; for clean- } 
? ing and the hundred-and-one 
other erasing odd jobs for which 
a “‘kneadable’’ dough rubber is 


an absolute MUST, Weldon 

Roberts Eraser No. 666 Dough will serve 
you well. 
In spite of wartime rubber restrictions, 
i ate Dough will work effi- 
; ~ ] cientiy. Be sure you 
ey P 

wo Rof \} have one. Two sizes, 


No. 666 medium, No. 
667 large. At your sta- 
tioner or art supply shop. 


WELDON ROBERTS 
RUBBER COMPANY 
Newark New Jersey 





+ Mistokes n Any Language 














Your school supply distributor can 
serve you with the usual high qual- 
ity of colored Construction and 
Poster Paper if you specify “Totem” 
or equivalent. Standard sizes and 
standard assortments are the most 
economical purchases. Color charts 
showing actual samples available to 
art teachers on request. 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. 


10 E. 40th Street 120 S. Sangamon St. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 


























FREE a new booklet 


of interest to every artist— 


“The AIRBRUSH in 
the Armed Service’ 


Get yours—write today. 


Rasehs AIRBRUSH CO. 


1912 DIVERSEY PKY., CHICAGO 














SLANE COMPARY 


PAPER © COLOURS *« BOARDS 





299 MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. C. 


Mail Orders Filled Promptly 








Where Artists Dine 





For 
Fine 
Food 


RESTAURANT [ow 
ile let ta title 8 CACO 


Always serving “PIPING HOT,” 
Tasty FRENCH FOOD. 


Luncheon 90c to $1.35 
Dinner $1.90 to $2.50 






FRENCH 
900 N 








| difficulty in interpreting blue prints. 


THE ART MART 


X-ACTO KNIVES 


The X-acto Crescent Company, Inc., 444 4th 
Avenue, New York, has recently issued a 
most attractive folder illustrating their 
various knives and sets. Pictures and brief 
descriptions tell how this equipment, with 
its surgically keen blades, is being used in 
various branches of the armed forces and in 
industry. 


CRAFT MATERIALS 


A 52-page catalog of craft materials and 
tools has recently come to our desk. A con- 
siderable portion of the catalog is devoted 
to leather craft, its tools and accessories. 
Then there are some interesting sections on 
bead craft, and others on block printing, 
raffia, wood carving, etc. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The Phoenix Art Institute announces a 
change in its address to 52 Vanderbilt Av- 
enue, New York City. 


COLOR STANDARDS 


A check list of color standards and color 
systems widely used in American industry 
and science has recently been issued by the 
General Printing Ink Corp. Thirty-four ref- 
erences are given to standard information 
on color systems. 


NAMED ILLUSTRATION BOARD 


When a noted illustrator finds an illustra- 
tion board so superior for his particular 
needs that he permits the distributor to at- 
tach his name to it—that is news. This is 
the case with Russell Patterson, famed illus- 


| trator of the lighter side and recently ap- 


pointed by R. H. Macy & Co. of New York 
to succeed Tony Sarg as designer of their 
window displays and their annual parade 
when that is resumed. Samples of the Rus- 
sell Patterson Illustration Board may be 
secured through a request to AMERICAN 
ARTIST. 


“BLUE PRINT BUSTING” 


This is the term applied to what is more 
technically termed production illustration. 
It is a merger of art and engineering and 
is now being extensively introduced in air- 
craft and other war equipment plants to aid 
the man at the machine to overcome his 
One 


| of the leading New York art schools has 


just announced the introduction of such a 
course under the direction of Eugene J. 


Korda. 
NEW ADDRESS 


The Artone Color Company, makers of col- 
ored inks, has taken new and larger quar- 


| ters for its office and factory at 17 West 3rd 


Street, New York, to supply the increased 
demands for its products. 


THE AIRBRUSH IN WAR 


The Paasche Airbrush Company, 1912 Di- 
versey Parkway, Chicago, has_ recently 
issued a bulletin on the use of the airbrush 
in the armed service. This covers the use of 
the airbrush for general photographic re- 
touching, the retouching of aerial photo- 
graphs, the rendering of maps, the making 
of visualization drawings from blueprints, 


its uses in camouflage and numerous other | 


applications. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGNERS 
American Designers Institute, 115 E. 40th 
Street, New York, would appreciate it if 
industrial designers would send their name, 
address, telephone number, branch of de- 
sign and employer to them, in order that 
they might compile an all-inclusive list of 
industrial designers. 


IMPROVE THE 
QUALITY OF YOUR WORK 


Write today for your FREE 


copies of “Notes from the Laboratory” 


Two authoritative papers on the 
physiology and chemistry of paint 
which gives you a better understand. 
ing of your own technical problems, 


DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP 
WITH CHEMISTRY 








Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cobalt Blue, Violet and Greens, Cerulean Blue, 
Genuine Aureoline, Emeraude Creens, Cadmium 
Yellows and Reds, Ultramarines, Vermilions, 
Umbers, Siennas, etc. 


—Founded 1854— 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 


205 Fulton Street New York City 














JOSEPH 
MAYER Seeecie 


COMPANY 


5 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 





Here is the place to buy your 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
Send for FREE CATALOG 
BERT L. DAILY, INC. 
126 A-East 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio 


Special attention given to Mail Orders. 
— 


CERAMICS 
GLAZES - STAINS - KILNS 
COMPLETE SUPPLIES 


Made by a Leading Manufacturer. Write for 


RRO ENAMEL CORPORATION 
IED ENGINEERING DIVISION + CLEVELAND 
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| PEERLESS COLOR LABORATORIES 


(| pIAMOND PLACE 


NICHOLSON'S 
PEERLESS 
TRANSPARENT 
WATER COLORS 


lf Your Problem to Solve 
is 
COLOR 
LET US ASSIST YOU 
Colors, Stains, Dyes, etc., for 
Photographers, Artists, 
Commercial Colorists, Lithographers 
and Technical workers, 
FOR AIR-BRUSH USE THEY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR ADDRESS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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EASEL 


HOLDS SKETCH-BOX 
WI/NOPROOF 
LIGHT WEIGHT 


CASED BY 
LEADING ARTISTS 
FOR WER 20 YEARS 














R & CHANDLER AIRBRUSH 


forthe particular artist 
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THAYER & CHANDLER 


V VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO,ILL 














EARN 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


ORGANIZE 


A GROUP 
OF SUBSCRIBERS 
at these special group rates. If you 
send us a group of 5 subscribers you 
can earn a one-year subscription. Or- 
ganize a group of 10 and you'll earn 
a two-year subscription. 


THE NEW GROUP RATES 


5 to 9 subscriptions, $2.25 each 
10 to 24 « $2.00 ”’ 
25 to 49 " 2 ” 
50 or over” aie |” 


Terms :—Group subscriptions must come to 
us directly from group organizers accom- 
panied by remittance in full. No cash 
commissions allowed. Foreign _subscrip- 


tions, each $1.00 extra; Canadian, 50c 
extra, 


AMERICAN ARTIST 





330 West 42nd St., New York 
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THE ART MART 


ELECTRO-POLARIZED INK 
To overcome the affinity of carbon particles 


| for each other—which makes them tend to 
| group 


together and form  sediment—a 
manufacturer has developed in the labora- 
tory an ink which is said to be free of this 
condition. The ink is treated by a process 
of electro-polarization, which simply means 
that the 
stantly moving so they remain evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the liquid. The result, 
says the manufacturer, is that you need 
never shake the bottle and the ink is the 
blackest ever. A free sample bottle will be 
sent on request to AMERICAN ARTIST. 
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NEW PRANG BOX 
The idea of watercolors in anything but 
metal boxes is startling but, now that a 


lavish use of metal in anything outside the | 


war effort is considered de trop, we come 
upon many innovations. The 


the durable, practical watercolor box, pic- 


| tured above, in the same design and colors 


as its previous counterpart, yet made of 
heavy cardboard instead of metal. A special 
new feature is a separate water-resistant 
mixing tray which is removed from the 
box and placed flat on the drawing table. 
The box also contains brief how-to-use 
instructions. Refill watercolor pans can be 
used, as in the previous boxes. 


NEW NAME AND LOCATION 


The School of Professional Arts, formerly 
of Madison Avenue, has announced a 
change of name and location. It is now the 
Franklin School of Professional Arts, 
located at 460 Park Avenue, New York. 


MAPS AS DECORATION 
Today our attention is more likely to be 
focused on those up-to-the-minute maps 
showing the progress of the war than on 
those lovely old ones which often make such 
effective decorations. These, by the way, 
can still be acquired. One firm says, ‘We 
always have on hand a large stock of old 
maps. Most of these were made about 300 
years ago, many later.” If you are inter- 
ested we will be glad to give you the name 


of this firm. 


THE FOSTER LIBRARY 

We have received a news item from Walter 
T. Foster, publisher and author of the 
“How to Draw Library,’ who advises us 
that it will not be necessary to raise the 
prices on his books or to change their 
quality or size. This is mainly because he 
established his own printing plant, adding 
two new high-speed offset presses and com- 
plete bindery equipment all under one roof, 
thus eliminating delay and reducing the 
rising cost of publishing. Mr. Foster is now 
working on drawings for new books and 
revisions to be published in the Fall. 


ART DIRECTORS EXHIBITION 
The 22nd Annual Exhibition of Advertising 
Art will be held this year at the New York 
Public Library from June 8th to the 30th. 
Further news of this next month. 





carbon particles are kept con- | 


American | 
Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio, has pro- | 
| duced, to house their Prang Watercolors, 


Speed Up Your Sketching, 
Posters, Mixed Color Work 
With the New 


LUX FOUNTAIN 
PEN BRUSH 


Every artist and art teacher should 
have this new tool. Has four assorted 
nibs for every type of buh work, 















Fill 
and Use 


Fill and operate like fountain pen. Like 
Marvelous for lettering, cardwriting, Fountain 
posters, tracing, outlining, and mixed Pen 
color work. Does away with 

smudging, dipping, and cleaning Tine 2 
brush. Instant ae ig Ink in 

same colors as Pen. Inks and 

Pens come in 6 colors—Blue, 

Black, Red, Green, Violet, and 

Yellow. Single Pen set with 4 Size Nibs 


Matching Ink, and 4 nibs—$1.95. See your dealer or 
writ aac 


The LUX COMPANY, Dept. AA-53, St. Paul, Minn. 





U. 8S. A. Distributors 
Can be fired in an 
ordinary kitchen oven 





Now your students can make lovely, 
pottery easily and inexpensively! vast 

f firing in ae oven (15 min. at 250° Models 
like clay—m be waterproofed and decorated 
with SERAMO ENAMEL, 6 colors, red yellow, 
biue, green, black, white, {| oz. bottles, i5c each. 
Write for ‘free. Eneyelopedia of Art’ Materials, 
listing over 7000 items. AA-5-43 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO.) 


Artists’ Supplies, 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


—— 





BOXWOOD and MAPLE 


WwooD BLOCKS 


for BLOCK PRINTS 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
22 North William Street New York City 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 











Serving Artists for Forty Years 
SCHNEIDER & Co., INC. 
Artists’ Materials 


Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 

















SO—YOU’RE GOING 
TO BE AN ARTIST 


By Matilack Price 


“If I could have had such a book 
as this when I was studying art it 
would have saved me many a 
wasted hour and an endless 
amount of shoe leather.” 

This is typical of the testimonials 
regarding this $2.50 book. 


AMERICAN ARTIST 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 
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THE ART MART 


fy | ] ALBERT DORNE 
Continued from page 31 
However, he takes time out between jobs 


for shooting—his favorite outdoor sport 
and for four-wall handball. He also spends 
many hours working in his vegetable gar- 
den, and gives even more time to his chick- 
ens, now numbering above a thousand. 

If you expect to see him painting at the 
edge of the woods you will be disappointed. 
Much as he enjoys the fine arts, he has never 
painted an easel picture, nor has he any 
desire to do so. He doesn’t even carry a 
sketchbook, has never done sketching of any 
kind. This is consistent with Dorne’s whole 
attitude toward art. Drawing, for him, is 
a business tool. You would no more expect 
to see him making a drawing for fun or for 
the good of his soul, than to find a plumber 
in his shop of a Sunday making wipe joints 
just because he loved to make wipe joints. 


X Drawing and wipe joints are means to an 
- 








end—the same end really. 
You mustn’t think from this that Dorne 
doesn’t thoroughly enjoy drawing and paint- 


N E rR K N IV ia S ing; he is never having more fun than when 


"Pens 
KE E bent over his drawing board. You know 


RE a EWAB LELbodes. that, if you are at all familiar with his 


work. It is wholly expressive of an amazing 
Here's the one knife that’s sharp forever! New biades 2c ife < talc - » 
ee oe oe on hen oe | seat for life and rollicking good humor. 
@iferent blade-shapes for any ind of cutting or Dorne’s humorous drawings are well 
carving. Buy an Z-ecto today at your dealers . ;; | known to every one who notices the art of 


blades. Be all set for any cutting ‘ob the nation’s advertising. is or is bv 
eg eg ef e natior advertising. His humor is by 


X-ACTO CRESCENT PRODUCTS COMPANY no means confined to those illust rations con- 
Dept. AA, 440 4th Avenue sciously directed in lighter vein. Examine 


New York. N. Y. the action in any drawing where figures are 
V4 TURN 









incidental and you will usually discover that 
Dorne has had a lot of fun with them. 
Albert Dorne is thirty-nine years old; he 
weighs less than when the cover picture 
was taken, and is five feet, nine inches tall. 
He has jet black hair—thinning—and bushv, 
black eyebrows that shadow piercing, black 
eyes. In physique as well as professional 
accomplishment our hero presents a dra- 
matic contrast with the sickly lad on New 
50¢ | York’s lower East Side, who, without a 
chance in the world, set out to be “a great 









NEW BLADE 
-new knife 
ready! 










GIVES all HOBBYISTS THE | Readers living in the Metropolitan area of 


WORLD'S SHARPEST KNIVES! New York will be interested to learn that 


Albert Dorne will appear in person at the 


TALENTED 
ARTISTS 


who wart new oullecl, 


Too often people of artistic talen) 
are unable to cope with 201 
Century business methods 

The A. C. A. plan was conceived 
and designed by a group of by 
ness men who recognized th; 
many obstacles thrown into th 
artist's path. 

The Associated Chicago Artis} 
Inc., was based on the IDEAL to 
help artists inevery way possibl; 


Only LIRA LL, 


* Your ONLY cost... 


* No percentage of your sales to 
pay a representative 


* No added fees... 


By being a member your work 
will be shown nationally 


A 10-Day free trial examination of th 

new 88 page A.C.A. Quarterly Directory 
will be mailed to you upon request. Th 

Directory is circulated in 2000 citi 

throughout the United States and 
Canada. Reaches 20,000 art buyers! 


Write us for further particulars 


qe gf" = sf commercial artist and make lots of money.” Associated Chicago Artists 
a 840 N. Michigan Avenue +: Chicago, II! 











Society of Illustrators on Thursday, April 





HAS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRED ? 29th. At that time he will demonstrate his D0 YOU LIKE AMERICAN ARTIST? 


*| methods of work by means of moving pic- Recommend it to your friends. Thank you. 


Won’t you send your renewal in today?! tures and examples of his illustrations. 





















ELECTRONS AT WORK 


The world is putting Electrons to work in myriads of new 
= devices. For 63 years electrons have ‘‘worked”’ for the users 
“) of Higgins American India Inks. 
Po f The carbon particles in Higgins India Inks are reduced to 
= oe? a definite micron size at which the kinetic energy of the mole- 
Ps cules may overcome the force of gray ity . The polarized particles 
HIGGINS “push” ‘one another around thus maintaining an eternal 
dance termed Brownian Move- 


4 
x 

















ment. This is the major reason 
Higgins American India Inks are 
uniformly black and settie less 
during storage than any simi- 
lar product manufactured. Yes, 
electrons have been working 
for Higgins users for 63 years. 




















Drawing from microphoto- ¥ ¥ } ( hel , > 
graph showing Brownian a J a [LNA o if ING. 


movement in Higgins 


American India Inks 271 NLNTH Si BAOOKLY.N uN i. 
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G-E Electron- 
ic Lighting 






iy | control unit, 
i mounted on 
| wall panel. 






Courtesy of 
i General Elec- 
tric Company 
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, Artist 








J. BARRY GREENE 


SATURDAY & SUNDAY CLASSES IN 


DRAWING — ° Ficurr 
PAINTING 


@ STILL LIFE 
@ LANDSCAPE 
IN ANY MEDIUM 
New York City 


4 St., TR 4-2298 
py? (Studio 501) 
Write or Phone for Particulars 


——— 





lMPRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 


URSES—Arohitecture Art Education 
onihcare COURSES—Advertising Design, tlius- 
tration, Industrial Design, Interior Design. 

Studios 90 Instructors 56th Year 
val Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, New York 








PHOENIX arr institute 


Train for today’s new opportunities for careers in ad 
yertising art, story illustration, fashion drawing, paint- 
ing—for wartime and peacetime needs. Also instruc- 
tion in color, perspective, airbrush. Day, evening 


dasses. Enjoy the prestige of our placement bureau 
important summer speedup program. Home study 
for war workers. Catalog |. 

935 3 


$2 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 


FOR FASHION TRAINING 


Mu. 








The School with the greatest experience in training 
for fashion work. The School which hag specialized 
im fashion training and fashion placement since 13876. 
Regents’ Charter and State License. 


DAY & EVENING COURSES. 
ALSO SUMMER SCHOOL 


| 11-17 West 45th St. New York City 











mu FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF mm 
PROFESSIONAL ARTS 


Pater and Advertising Design to further the war effort. 
Fashion Design to meet W.P.B. requirements. General De- 
based on priority regulations included are Painting, 
ion, and Cultural subjects to prepare young people 
for peacetime pursuits. Send for catalog A.A. and Special 
War Program. Summer session begins July fifth. 
Jamesine M. Franklin, Pres. 
460 PARK AVE .(Pent House) NEW YORK, N. Y. 





PREG ces 
CENTRAL PARK SCHOOL OF ART 


Fashion Illustration Christina Schmuck 
New York’s outstanding fashion instructor 
Co-author ‘‘Fashion Ittlustration”’ 


COM.-ART & ILLUSTRATION, LIFE. PORTRAIT. 
COLOR COURSE & LANDSCAPE 
Anatomy Lectures—Helen Lorenz 

Children’s Class - Sonja Viborg 
ARTHUR BLACK, Dir. 
8 West 57th Sst. CO 5-8708 


Cat-B 





MECHANICAL DRAFTING 
Qualify now for a successful career 
Graduates in constant demand. Day 
and Evening Classes. 16th year. Write 
for Catalog. 

CHARLES HART BAUMANN, DIR. 
Studio 2006, 175 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


ARTISTS NEEDED FOR WAR EFFORT | 


Short intensive courses train you for wartime jobs 

aay and a permanent future in the world of to- 

Forow. Day, Eve., Saturday adult, children’s classes. 

aculty includes Harvey Dunn, Mario Cooper, William 

ur Smith, Eugene J. Korda, Ceorge Elmer Browne, 

an Greacen, Frank Stanley Herring and Cliff Young. 
Classes Continuous Through Summer 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 
1054 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. C. MU. 9-5463 
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BOOKS — There is a suitable book 
for every person and every occasion. 


Solve your gift problems with BOOKS 








May 1943 





Objective Painting and Non- 
objective Painting 
By Maxwell Stewart Simpson 


In art there is and always will be something 
inherently meaningful to human beings in 
the theme of the human body, the human 
face, animals, trees, hills, open fields, flow- 
ers, the sea, houses—in brief anything and 
everything that is recognizable as belonging 
in the realm of human experience. For this 
reason “abstractions,” the whole non-objec- 
tive point of view in painting, are not and 
never can be as meaningful to human be- 
ings as paintings which treat of objects 
which are recognizable. At best, abstrac- 
tions are decorations and decorations, how- 
ever, enjoyable, are not great art. All art, 
to be great art, must reach the deepest hu- 
man emotions, and to reach the deepest hu- 
man emotions must of necessity treat direct- 
ly and recognizably of objects related to the 
deepest human experience. In this respect 
abstractions must remain forever a limited 
statement in art. For the most part they 
are cerebral creations and whatever of emo- 
tion they may possess can never be of the 
deepest emotion to human beings for the 
very reason that they refuse to treat of 
objects recognizable to the deepest human 
emotional experience. It follows therefore 
that the painter of pictures is never quite 
as free, as he has sometimes imagines, to 
use color, rhythms, shapes, forms and pat- 
terns, as is for instance the composer of 
music who imitates nothing realistically in 
the realm of sound. Imitation of the moo of 
a cow, the meow of a cat, or the bark of a 
dog is merely a sound stunt for the vaude- 
ville stage; such performances do not belong 
in an auditorium of music. Again, any at- 
tempt of the painter to parallel in the realm 
of sight what the musical composer achieves 
in the realm of sound inevitably falls short. 
Abstractions simply never can “strike 
home” with the intensity of themes recog- 
nizably presented from the gamut of human 
experience. 

I admit wholeheartedly the permanent 
value in art of the “picture elements” em- 
phasized in abstract art—architectural 
structure in composition, pattern, form, 
color imagination, texture, and all the rest 
of it. But to me this but constitutes the 
solid and sound foundation on which any 
and every good painting must be built. To 
strike deepest into human emotional experi- 
ence the objects employed simply must be 
recognizable. 

Eventually the artist selects from nature 
and from his personal experience those ob- 
jects which best symbolize what he as an 
artist wishes to talk about. Certain objects. 
animate or inanimate, become emotional 
symbols. They in themselves have the capa- 
city of arousing particular human emotions 
—a forgotten bit of stone sculpture of a 
human face or body overgrown with flowers 








in our abandoned garden—an_ elusive, 
momentary light in a landscape—black, 
green pine trees that point skyward—a 


child’s face—a woman’s face—a man’s face. 
Can abstractions ever say what these things 
can say? 

Afterthought: 

I suppose the issue is whether one’s point 
of view has to do with “human” emotion or 
“esthetic” motion. Esthetic emotion is im- 
personal. Human emotion is individual, per- 


sonal. sociological. I choose the latter. 
a ae 





* 

Maxwell Stewart Simpson, painter, etcher 
and lithographer, is represented in the col- 
lections of the New York and Newark Pub- 
lie Libraries, National Gallery in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Newark Museum; and has ex- 
hibited widely throughout the country. 
Editors. 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING ART SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 24s 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
J Intensive SPRING and SUMMER COURSES 

For beginners or advanced students. Individual in- 

struction in Fashion Drawing, Design, Sketching, Life, 
Styling, Fashion Writing, Fabric Analysis, Textile Design, In- 
terior Decoration, Window Display, Draping, Grading, Dress- 
making, Millinery, Drafting, Camouflage, etc. PROFESSIONAL 
METHODS, TEACHER TRAINING. Approved by Regents. 
Day & Eve. Sales Dept. Students’ Free Placement Bureau. 
Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere. Send for Cir, 72. 


TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd St.), New York 


WAR PRODUCTION CLASSES 








Special instruction in PRODUCTION ILLUSTRATION now in 
great demand in war industry. Thig work is particularily 
adapted to persons with art experience. Evening Classes Now 


Forming. Summer Day and Evening Course begins July 6th. 


Leaflet on Request. 


PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Box A, 136 East 57th Street New York 





Portrait Painting 


BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 
Sculpture 

Annual Summer Classes, June 14th to Sept. 16th 

Elizabethtown, New York In The Adirondacks 














Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


Summer School June 21 through July 31 
An intensive six weeks course offering study in Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, and Illustration. Distinguished faec- 
ulty. Credit toward A.B. and M.F.A. degrees. For 
Catalog B and application blank write 

Dorothy A. Jones, Acting Curator 

Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


Pa. 








School of Design for Women 


Thorough, professional training in 

can: tae ayt as 

ration, fashion H . 
my 





teacher training. B.F.A. 4 
all courses. Photography, puppetry, 
fewelry, pottery, engineering draft- 
ing. Residences for out-of-town stu- 





dents. Oldest school of art applied 
to industry in U. 8S. 98th iat. 

Oo F Catalog. Registrar, Broad and - 
ter Sts.. Philadelphie, Pa. 


CLEVELAND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Day, evening, Saturday, Summer Training in all 
branches of Fine & Applied Arts * Wartime Courxes 
* Camouflage * Courses co-ordinated with Western 


Reserve Universit 
rite for tu: Established 1882 








y. 
Write for tllustrated Catalog - 








The ART INSTITUTE 


65th year. Degree and . 

diploma courses in 

Fine and _ Industrial Mice (ZL 

Arts, as well as in- 

lividual courses for ‘ i 

oon ific needs. Fully accredited. DEFENSE COURSES 
Mechanical Drawing, Drafting. Summer Term. 


Box 99, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Iilinois 


Q The University of New Mexico 

A Vi) A offers instruction under 

| | | | | | | | | stony brown an 
querque. 


Write: Registrar, U. of N.M., Albuquerque 


RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART 


of John Mabel 





(School the and Ringling Museum of Art) 
Anaounces 11 weeks summer term for artists, art teachers, art 
students and art hobbyists, at Little Switzerland, North COar- 
olina—4,000 feet elevation. Faculty of outstanding artists 


teaching Drawing and Painting. Dlustration, Commercial Art, 


Fashion Arts. Superb living accommodations. B . room, tui- 
tion $275. Special weekly rates. Winter School—Sarasota, 
Florida. Write for general catalog and folder “Summer 
Study in the Land of the Sky.’’ Address: V. M. Kimbrough, 
Pres., Saraseta, Florida. 
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Confers B.F.A. and B.5. 
cyo0l @ One of the country’s outstand- 
ng art education centers. Me- 
text gineering. mfrg., design: 
math., physics, code, physical ed. 
dorms. Cultural and social activi- 
ties. Coed. Est. 1877. Catalog 


SCHOOLS 
degrees 
ESNGN nie ea a 
Of % 12 sia incl. textile plant, 
20. College St., Providence, R. | 








* PAINTING 


*% ARCHITECTURE 
* DRAMA % SCULPTURE 


Professional courses leading to Certificates and 
Bachelors or Masters degrees, An accelerated program 
in continuous session. Men and women. Terms be- 


gin in July, October, and February. 
and catalogue address the Dean 


SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


For information 








SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


BRACKMAN 


JUNE 28th SEPTEMBER 3rd 


Write to NOANK, CONNECTICUT 











-,s«s SUMMER CLASSES 
IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 


IN ANNISQUAM, MASS. 

NEAR CLOUCESTER 
MARGARET FITZHUGH BROWNE 
Write f for _ circular to 30 Ipswich St., 


Boston, Mass 





| 
Learn to Market Your Craft Products 


Professional Courses in skilled crafts. Jewelry, silver- 

smithing, pottery and ceramic sculpture, woodcarving, 

weaving, bookbinding, illumination, decorating tech- 

niques, etc. Graduates’ workshop and _ salesroom. 

Day, Eve., and Summer classes; flexible schedule. 
d for catalogue 


R, A. PEARCE, S15 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
THE MASTER'S SCHOOL 


SKILLED CRAFTS TAUGHT BY MASTER CRAFTSMEN 










BOOKS 


Etching Methods and Materials. By Wilson Silsby 
This book announces a new and simplified 
technic in etching, known as the “Silsby 
Method,” in addition to discussing etching 
processes in general and a wide range of 
available materials. Sections are devoted to 


etching grounds; acids and mordants; inks 
and rollers; needles, cloths and papers; 
printing, etc. The author was for many 


years prominent as an art director in Holly- 
wood, and until 1935 maintained studios in 
Paris and Nice. He is represented by etch- 
ings in the foremost art museums here and 
abroad. 


Modern Camouflage. | Major Robt. P. Brecken- 


\¢ rrar (7t Rinetl 


The science of camouflage which has de- 
veloped so rapidly during the present war 
has brought forth a number of instructive 
manuals. This, by a major in the Corps of 
Engineers, is both authoritative and effec- 
tive in presentation. It has been reviewed 
and passed for publication by the War De- 
partment. It is, of course, generously illus- 
trated with halftones and line cuts. 


Art and Freedom. By Horace M. f n. Du n 
* Dane New ce $6 


This 2-volume survey of the inter-action of 
art, philosophy and psychology is presented 
by one of America’s leading educators. For- 
merly at Harvard and the University of 
Wisconsin, he is now on the staff of the New 
School for Social Research. The author 
ranges over the whole field of aesthetic ex- 
perience and interprets its role in the history 
of human freedom in terms that are charged 
with meaning for all contemporary readers, 
and carries a message of good hope for be- 
lievers in freedom everywhere. Here is an 
account of the relations between the chang- | 
ing ideas of beauty, use and freedom in 
Western Civilization from the time of the 
ancient Greeks to the present day. 








PAINT IN PROVINCETOWN 
Through July and August, with 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N. A. 


INSTRUCTOR 


Figure, Portrait, Landscape 
Write for circular, address 


BROWNE ART CLASS 


Box S2 Provincetown, Mass. 











AMERICAN ARTIST Index for 1942 is ready 
for distribution. If you wish a copy, write 
for it. It’s yours for the asking. 








TALL TIMBERS ART COLONY 
A MOUNTAIN FARM 


Daily criticism and class work available for 
students. Congenial companionship for Pro- 
fessional Artists. Comfortable accommoda- 
tions. Artists wishing to help on farm will 
receive credit toward expenses. Weekly rates 
$21.00 — $30.00 single; $35.00 — $45.00 


double. 
N. H. 


Laconia, 


Bartlett Tracy 
O'HARA schoo" 
GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, MAINE 


TWO COURSES EACH MONTH 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST 


Wash., D. C. 











Until June 1 — write 2025 O St., 





SUMMER SESSION 
WINTER SESSION 


REGISTRATION 





ART CLASSES COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Painting —HARRY CARNOHAN 


FRANK MECHAU—in charge 
P 


. EPPINO MANGRAVITE HANS ALEXANDER MUELLER HENRY MELOY 
instructors ETTORE SALVATORE 

drawing painting and sculpture 
classes commercial and graphic arts 


Summer Session—July 3 and 5 


For the complete Summer Session and University Extension Announcements ag other courses 
in Fine Arts address the Secretary, Columbia University, New York, 


Sculpture—HUGO ROBUS and 
ETTORE SALVATORE 


ORONZIO MALDARELLI HARRY CARNOHAN 


Winter Session—September 23-29 
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BOOKS 


Brazil Builds, By Philip L win, with photog 
+ i x 14 r ry +} AA ry £ KA 


It was to study and record Brazilian argh. 
tecture, old and new, that the authors of 
this book were sent to Brazil in 1942 by th 
Museum of Modern Art. This is the result: 
a collection of magnificent photographs ae 
companied by authoritative explanatory 
text. Here are the dramatic views of geen. 
ery and colonial monuments which op 
would expect to find in a book on Brazil, 
but the emphasis is on Brazil’s contribution 
to contemporary life through contemporary 
architecture of which too little is known jp 
the States. Few North Americans, for ex. 
ample, have even heard of the new Ministry 
of Education in Rio, yet those who know jt 
usually consider it the finest government of- 
fice building in the entire hemisphere. North 
American architects and engineers will be 
particularly interested in Brazilian experi. 
ments with the control of heat and light 
through external sunbreaks instead of arti- 


ficial air-cooling. 
SCHOOL OF 


HIBBARD opaintin 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 
JUNE 29—AUGUST 29 


ALDRO T. HIBBARD, NA. 


For information address Secretary 
Bearskin Neck Rockport, Mass, 





How to draw 


Ie ’ HORSES 
ys \ ‘ Walter LFoster 


Do you have a difficult time 
drawing horses? This book 
will give you the ‘know-how 
See it at your dealers or 
~ he send *B° to 
BOX Bo + LAGUNA BEACH. CALIF 






eee 


BOOK MSS. WANTED 


particularly books for children with black and 
white illustrations. Accepted material published 
on royalty basis only without expense to the 
author. Send MSS. to Santa Barbara, Calif 


WALLACE HEBBERD, Publisher 


(Incorporated 1926) 











New York SANTA BaARBAR 
LLL ll 
Art Books of all Publishers 
Anatomy Layout Penmanship 
Drawing Lettering Photography 
Costume Painting Sculpture 
Art Catalogue Free. We Buy Old Art 
Books 
MARMOR BOOK & ART SHOP 
77 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 











Current and out-of-print 


_ on Fine and Applied Art 


yO Lettering 
Paintin 
Th tre 


Seana 


Anatomy 


Sculpture 
Costume 


ed—Catals ‘¢ I 


PAUL AL STRUCK 324 ‘¥s2%"" 


New York, N 


American Artist 
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May, 1943 


Art * Book « Guide 


All Books Post- 
paid in the U.S.A, 


A Retail Booklist Published Monthly Excepting July and August 





WE WILL GLADLY FILL YOUR ORDER, AT LIST PRICE, FOR ANY CURRENT ART BOOK 
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Aut Books 


THE CLASSICAL FIGURE 
By Bryan Holme 


About 100 of the greatest masterpieces of the human 
figure in painting, sculpture, and drawing, superbly 


printed on heavy paper. The large 9 x 12 format 
makes the reproductions practical for studio use. 
$3.00 


A TREASURY OF ART 
MASTERPIECES 
Edited by Thomas Craven 
144 of the world’s great paintings beautifully repro- 
duced in full color. Accompanying each master- 
piece is a description giving as much background 
material as may help set each painting in time 
and place, and pointing out significant facts about 
the artist. $10.00 


ART THROUGH THE AGES 
By Helen Gardner 
A general survey of the art of all nations from pre- 
historic to modern times, including that of India, 
China, Japan, Eurone, and America. This revised 
and enlarged edition includes much additional ma- 
terial in such fields as modern art, American art, 
and art in the light of recent archeological dis- 
coveries. 700 pages of text, 5 color plates, 900 illus- 
trations in line and halftone. $4.00 


COLOR AND LIGHT IN PAINTING 
By Roland Rood, Edited by Geo. L. Stout 


This is an analysis of painting practice placed 
against a background of science and_ philosophy, 
explaining a painter’s work and its abstract rela- 
tionships. $3.25 


THE DRAWINGS OF 
HEINRICH KLEY 
Introduction by Arthur Millier 


This brilliant pictorial satirist’s pen drawings are 
too well known to require introduction. Now for 
the first time these are available in an American 
edition containing the cream of the work which 
previously appeared only in the expensive imported 
editions. Printed on heavy paper, 12 x 161, bound 
in buckram and attractively jacketed. $3.95 


MODERN PRIMITIVE ARTS OF 
MEXICO, GUATEMALA AND 
THE SOUTHWEST 
By Catharine Oglesby 
A broad general view of the arts and crafts prac- 
ticed by the Mexican, Guatemalan, and Southwest- 
ern Indians today. Many photographs and more 
than 100 authentic designs copied from originals. 

$3.00 


ANATOMICAL DIAGRAMS FOR 
THE USE OF ART STUDENTS 
By James M. Dunlop 


Though this is by ro means a new book, it deals 
with a subject so unchanging that it can prove just 
as useful today as when it originally appeared. It 
contains a minimum of text matter, its merit result- 
ing from its numerous charts, each done in color 
and accompanied by notes. Muscles and bones are 
Plainly named. $3.00 


NEW FRONTIERS IN AMERICAN 
PAINTING 
By Samuel M. Kootz 


Realism, Romanticism, Expressionism, Surrealism, 
Nationalism, Abstraction, Non-objective painting— 
all these are fully treated, with illustrations (89 in 
all, 16 full color) by the leading figures in each 
division. _ The book is packed with liberal, original 
ideas which may bring you a completely new con- 
cept of what our artists are seeking. $5.00 
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DRAWING PEOPLE 
FOR FUN 


By Roger Vernam 


We don’t know when we've seen a 
book that has taken our fancy as 
has this one by Vernam. It offers 


over 200 pages ftairly crammed with 
such 


lively sketches and rollicking 
that we feel confident it will 
you whether you’re an am- 
novice or a firmly en- 
professional, 





bitious 
trenched 


This fellow Vernam can draw! 
More important, he tells you things 
about drawing that you can at once 


apply to your own work. And he 
does so in such an informal, enter- 
taining way, that you can’t help 


soaking up a lot of inspiration and 
sound instruction at the same time. 
He has the art, in other words, of 
sugar coating his subject, or rather 
of so impregnating it with sugar 
that every bit of it is palatable, di- 
xestible, and easily assimilated. 
No one is too young for this book 
or too old. Whatever your state of 
mind or stage of progress, it will 
“il! Im short, buy it, and 
wll thank us for bring- 
$3.50. 


Vow c, la log 


| My, oh my, it’s hard to get things 
| through the works these days. We've 
| been promising a new book catalog for 
| some weeks and it’s not off the press yet. 





ing it to your attention. 











If you’ve asked for one, we'll send it just | 


as soon as it reaches us. Thanks for your 
| patience. 


“aft Book 


FUN FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By Cappy Dick 
Tells how to make all sorts of things, useful or 
merely amusing. No tools are needed, and the only 
materials required are the sort to be found about 
any house. Besides the many projects described, 


the book is a grab-bag of games, stunts, riddles, etc. 
200 illustrations. $2.00 


SMALL CREATIONS FOR YOUR 
TOOLS 


By Hazel Showalter 


The nonpriority material for these 78 small creations 
utilizes salvage such as tin cans, old chair rungs, 
spools, clothespins and scraps of wood. Included are 
designs for napkin rings, coin banks, plant boxes, 
trays, flower pots, candy dishes, toys, etc. $2.75 


LET’S MAKE MORE THINGS 

By Harry Zarchy 
Those who have enjoyed using Let’s 
thing will find Let’s Make More Things even more 
fun. Only easily available and inexpensive mate- 
rials have been used in the making of the articles. 


The entire text was written in a calligraphic hand 
by Hollis Holland, $1.75 


HISTORIC SILVER OF THE 
COLONIES AND ITS MAKERS 
By Francis Hill Bigelow 
A vast fund of information describing and illustrat- 
ing 17th and 18th century silver and the men who 


made it. Over 300 photographs and drawings illus- 
trate church silver, beakers, tankards, flagons, mugs, 


Make Some- 


chalices, table silverware, candlesticks, porringers, 
casters, teakettles, inkstands, stewpans, bread bas- 
kets, etc. $1.69 


EARLY AMERICAN WOODEN 
WA 
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By Mary Earle Gould 


248 pages crowded with descriptive and illustrative 
material covering the kitchen utensils used by our 
forebears. $4.50 


CANEWORK 
By Charles Crampton 


This English volume, recently revised (1941), con- 
fines itself to basket-making, which it covers in a 
thorough and competent manner. $2.50 


SUNDIALS, HOW TO KNOW, 
USE AND MAKE THEM 
By R. Newton and Margaret L. Mayall 


Sundials, in order to be accurate, must be made 
for specific locations. With the help of this book, 
plus ordinary drawing materials and the tools one 
finds in the average home, anyone can design and 
build the exact dial to suit his own needs and 
location—one that will keep as accurate time as 
the average watch, even with daylight saving 
time! $2.00 


INDIANCRAFT 
By W. Ben Hunt 


easy step-by-step directions for 
Indian headdresses, leggings, buckskin shirts, war 
bonnets, arm bands, etc. Includes excellent work- 
ing drawings, and photos of completed articles in 
use. 


Contains making 


STITCHING, CROCHETING, 
KNITTING, HOOKED RUG 
MAKING 
By Ella L. Langenberg 


A brief but most attractive volume stressing simple 
processes for schools and recreation groups. $1.25 





Prices subject to change without notice ... Write today 
our free catalog of hundreds of art and craft books. 
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WATSON - GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


If any book proves disappointing, return it to us in its 
original condition within 7 days for exchange or refund. 
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330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THIS GIVES THE AN 


Ever since graded pencils were first invented, 
their relative blackness has been roughly estimated by 
hand and eye. Now Eagle technicians determine this 
quality with utmost precision. 

First, the pencil is weighted to average drawing 
pressure and inserted in an exclusive Eagle Shading 
Machine which moves a sheet of paper back and 
forth beneath the point. On the resulting chart, the 
relative blackness of the shading produced depends 
on the grade of the pencil, and on that factor alone. 
This chart is then placed under the electric eye of a 
Reflectometer calibrated to the black and white glass 
standards shown, and the dial tells the blackness of 
the shading to a fraction of one percent. 

Because each of the 17 TURQUOISE grades is 
made from a separate basic formula . . . and because 
the blackness of each is accurately checked by this 
Reflectometer . . . you can be sure that TURQUOISE 
will give you exactly the line you want from every 
inch of every lead every time. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


and test TURQUOISE 
grading, smoothness, point 
strength and opacity on 
your own drafting board. 
Just name this publica- 
tion, your pencil dealer 


& A 

and the grade of pencil or cx Gl4 SS sy 

lead desired. AND 
ARD 


“CHEMI-SEALED” 


(SUPER BONDED) 


TURQUOISE 


PRECISION-GRADED DRAWING PENCILS IN 17 DEGREES 4 


AS. 
5 Stanp Arp 


DRAFTING LEADS of the same 
fine quality are available in EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY - 703 East 13th St., New York 
10 grades, from 2B to 6H. 

EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


*Reg. U. S. Pat, Off. 





